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If you want to make a sale... 
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.theres nothing so powerful as an ide: 


Better Homes & Gardens makes more sales because it gives people more buying ideas 


The two most searching questions an advertiser can ask 
about a magazine are, ‘‘Who reads it?”’ and ‘‘What effect 
does it have on its readers?” 

The effect of Better Homes and Gardens on its read- 
ers—a monthly average of 15% million home-centered 
men and women—is unique among all media. BH&G’s 
editors know howto make the idea of turning the back yard 
into a patio, or fishing from your own boat both 
alluring and attainable. It turns 


During the year /3 of America reads 


readers into participators. Instead of merely reading thei 
favorite idea magazine, they “live by the book’’—pla 
and garden and build and cook and travel and buy by? 
In this climate of active participation, advertisin 
becomes welcome and important. Because people be 
on turning ideas into realities are ready and willing to bu 
Meredith of Des Moines ... America’s biggest publish 
of ideas for today’s living ar 
tomorrow’ s plat 


| ...the family idea magazi 


= 


NOW OVER 4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY Yd 
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“THE MAGAZINE FOR ADVERTISING ea et 
COVER STORY: An Agency Grows in Pittsburgh . Sie at . p. 40 


A bird's-eye view of Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh’s largest agency. The fourth in TWE’s series of pho- 
tographic essays on the nation’s advertising agencies. On 
the cover: getting together on the client's home ground — 
Jones & Laughlin’s galvanizing fi'e works. Left to right: 
J&L employe John Chidlow, J&L advertising and PR 
department supervisor William J. Troppman, KM&G 
advertising account executive William J. Delmore, KMGG 
PR account executive E. F. Brennan. (Cover and story 
photographs by Burt Glinn of Magnum.) 


Scnueraleblectrics New Andustrial Ad: Plan Ge 2. oe See: p. 21 
Here’s an exclusive report on the new plans of one of the 
world’s largest industrial advertising organizations—the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion department of General Elec- 
tric’s Apparatus Sales division. This analysis blueprints how 
the department is organized to carry out these new ideas. 


olaniSey 650% 70 ing OUT MB ane ca ee Ae: Ee AS nag WET ate IY mrp a) Reena TR ae p. 26 


The first in Twe’s new series on ae the distaff side o} 
the Advertising Leadership Panel thinks of subjects re- 
lated to the ad business. In this issue, Panelists’ wives ap- 
praise advertising as a career and their husbands’ jobs. 
Ta eh y SoS BGS STE WLC fa Wk Sa a Real oe Oe ae Ra a en eT p. 28 
How can automobile industry — the new outcast of Ameri- 


can big business — reshape its design, marketing and ad- 
vertising strategies? 


Peabo seuoreete an stots, W Ladle 3 3, ere Waren Gah eg Noyes Bates p: SF 
By George A. Bradford George “Tony” Bradford lets TIDE orien peak at a con- 
Advertising consultant fidential intra-company memo on how GE’s more than 
General Electric Co. 100 product departments can work with their advertising 
agencies. 
Pee tseouanc at ouses ol MCopy. Research: ssl = 26 SOAs ee p. 46 
By Arthur Koponen A report bringing company and agency advertising execu- 
Director of Research Development tives up to date on what they can and can not expect from 
J. Walter Thompson Co. various techniques of copy research. Also, J. Walter 
Thompson’s new way of testing television commercials. 
Ree em OnE e Certain il ean he. 2. te ch oe ENR) Greek Dh ee cha Nha Ee p- 56 
d An at-a-glance forecast January, 1959, retail sales. 
Mie eiree to WCIOE Ta ee ek he eee oS at hy. oe tale ei ee 


TIDES advertising Leadership Panelists analyze the rash 
of “togetherness” that has hit advertising agencies in re- 
cent months. 


PY Mitr Cet LOOKS var AN CVELTISItG 1d sia 2 ia ico ag el cl iernice! gw pl Sh Ata oe p. 60 


Broker Ferdinand Eberstadt tells tir senior editor Mike 
Hughes how advertising relates to current economic con- 
ditions. 


Survey of Media Bayines Powers 1950-195). Party tig ela ee od p. 65 


The second of twe’s exclusive special reports on the 
media strategies of the nation’s 3,800 largest advertisers. 
In this issue, an industry-by-industry, medium-by-medium, 
year-by-year analysis of the national advertising budgets 
of the U.S.’s 379 biggest advertisers. 


Letters 3 33 Mr. Billings Cartoon 
t pee & Flow 10 35 Woman's Viewpoint 
onthly Report 13 44 One Adman's Opinion 
every issue Tidings 19 53 New Products and Test Markets 
Public Relations 32 55 Advertising to Industry 
64 Editorial 
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Two ways to get them up to their ears in commercials — 


Some commercials build up resistance . . . others 
build up sales. 

The differences—all the way from failure: to 
middling success to real success—are evidence of 
the creative selling ability of your advertising 
agency. Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Advertising 
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LETTERS 


Twain 


Sirs: 

Mark Twain was a much-trav- 
elled man, and while Redding, 
Conn. may lay claim to his last 
years, they did not lay him to rest. 

Mr. Clemens married and spent 
many of his writing years in E]- 
mira, New York. His unusual study, 
where he penned many of his most 
famous writings, was recently 
moved from a wooded hilltop to 
the campus of Elmira College. 

We hope that Messrs. Cowan, 
Chase, Briggs and Roper may 
sometime visit the study and, 
about a mile and a half away, Mark 
Twain's grave in Elmira’s Wood- 
lawn Cemetary. 


Keith W. Horton 
General Manager 
WELM, Radio Elmira 
New York 


(We are sorry that in September's 
“Tidings” we had Mr. Clemens in- 
correctly interred. Our thanks to 
reader Horton for letting us know. 
—Ed.) 


Survival Kit 
Sirs: 

GB&B is very flattered to have 
received not one but two para- 
graphs of praise in your September 
“Ebb & Flow” column. 

Were glad to see that Mr. Bill- 
ings liked our family size Wheat 
Chex ad, and I think he would 
also be interested to know that Al 
Brown's “Advertising Manager’s 
Survival Kit” was created by our 
own Alex Anderson, who does our 
house ads, with the help of Dave 
Bascom, who they tell me works 
in our copy department. 

Enough about us. Just a few ad- 
ditional words to let you know that 
we think the new monthly tripe 
is off to a great start. | know you 
will be keeping up the good work. 


Gilbert L. Burton 

Vice-president & General Manager 
Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, Inc. 

San Francisco 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Plants 
Flowers 


for 
PREMIUMS 
and 
GIVE-AWAYS ~\ 


S 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
of an exotic plant 


Worlds Largest Supplier 
of Horticultural Premiums 
Please write attention MISS TERRY 


@3)orcmios OF HAWAII, INC. 
National. Sales Office 


305 - 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


on one 
release 


All NEW 
for 1959/ 


BACON’S 
PUBLICITY 
CHECKER 


The only complete guide to the nation’s 
business, farm and consumer magazines 
can save you $50 per release. Selects the 
right magazines for your list. Ends wasted 
money in photos, addressing and postage. 

The Checker is coded to show what 
material is used by over 3450 publications. 
Listings complete with editor's names, 
addresses, circulation, publishing com- 
pany and issuance date. Complete 336 
page manual—just $18.00. Send today. 


ig — — — ON APPROVAL — — — 


Send me on approval copies of | 
| Bacon’s Publicity Checker 1959 at $18.00 ea. 


| BILL: O ME O MY COMPANY 1 
J Neme———__________ H 
ye ae | 
| Address 2s ee | 
I Cy tote l 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


LETTERS (Continued from page 3) 
Worthwhile wait 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on the improved 
format of your September issue. 
Your excellent new features will 
make it worthwhile for us to wait 
four weeks for your magazine, in- 


Advertising Sales 


Vice-President Sales. . Randy Brown, Jr. 


Western Advertising Director...... 
SARUM Ra teomaece Ad C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 


Eastern Sales Manager ............. 
RAMEE oe tthe heels John C. Jones, Jr. 


stead of two. 
Regional sales manager ............ A 
va Be NG eh ap Wied Agi a Theodore B. Breskin A. S. Burack, Editor 
THE WRITER 
Western Sales Manager ........... Boston, Mass. 
ESA eR MRS orci Tom McDonough On PR 
Asst. to Sales Vice-President ....... Sirs: 


Daedalus, in his column on Pub- 
lic Relations in the August issue 
of TE, fell into a trap of his own 
making with regard to the APRA 
Silver Anvil Awards, in which he 
served as a judge. 

In a competition of this nature, 
the final criteria should be: did the 
PR campaign meet the require- 
ments of the problem; did the 
analysis of the problem, the plan- 
ning of the campaign and. the ex- 
ecution show skill and imagination; 
did the organization conduct the 


(Continued on page 6) 


Promotion Manager ....Joyce Rainat 


Production Manager Margaret O'Brien 


Division Offices 


New York: 630 Third Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago |, Ill. STate 2-1266. 


Pacific Coast: Los Angeles, The Maurice 
A. Kimball Co., Inc., 2550 Beverly Blvd., 
DUnkirk 8-6178. San Francisco, 681 Mar- 
ket St., EXbrook 2-3365. 


your 
key 
to & 


BIG AUTO 
MARKET 


93.9% of all ELKS Magazine 
households own one or 
more automobiles. 
29.2% bought new cars 
in the last 12 months. 
These percentages are 
exceeded by only 2 of the 55 
magazines in the latest Starch 
Consumer Magazine Report. 


A high percentage of car ownership 
...a high median income of $6,798 
... these make 1,230,998 Elks a 
leading mass market for auto sales. 


You can best sell this key auto market by 
advertising autos and automotive products 
in The ELKS Magazine. 


_More information? 
Write for a copy of our booklet, 


x 66 29 
THE MAGAZINE Lhe dle Melnes 
NEW YORK 16 CHICAGO 1 LOS ANGELES 17 
386 Fourth Ave. 360N.Michigan Ave. 1709 W. 8th Street 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-Ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM! 


Airports 5 
Bus Terminals : 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify | 

FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule — 


EPA ee 


FAST 
FOOD 


AVES az a eS 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


] 


1 
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REWARD OF LOVE 


Can any watch you choose for her tell all of your unspoken thoughts? 


A Hamilton diamond watch comes very close. The most prized of watches is a 


gift that will be cherished by any woman. 


For the gift of a Hamilton is a reward of love. This warm and persuasive sales idea 


is ticking away night and day with sales for the Hamilton Watch Company. 


It looks like a very happy Christmas for many homes. For Hamilton Jewelers, too. 
Pa: Brighten her Christmas this year with a Hamilton! 


PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT 


N.W. AYER & SON.INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD + BOSTON + HONOLULU 


ember, 1958 
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Why Not Go After BIG GAME? 


Some sales managers are satisfied to get their legal 
limit of sitting ducks, but if you are interested in big 
game, then it is time to study the life and habits of the 
consulting engineer. 


When you bag a consulting engineer you can be sure 
of repeat orders. He is engaged day after day in select- 
ing and specifying the equipment and materials that 
go into new and expanded industrial plants, commer- 
cial and public buildings, utility stations, dams, high- 
ways, and bridges. Sell him once and you have sold a 
thousand projects. 


If you would like to know more about the technique 
of this type of big game hunting, write for a copy of 
How to Improve Engineer-Manufacturer Relations, 
an editorial staff report based on the opinions of one- 
hundred eminent American consulting engineers. This 
booklet is a practical big game hunter’s guide — an 
indispensable handbook for sales managers on safari. 


Consulting 


Engineer 


Wayne near Pleasant Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


i | 
el 
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LETTERS (Continued from page 4 
+] 
best possible program it could with 
the funds and staff available? | 

Now none of the above has an} 
reference at all to the presentation) 
which is submitted to a panel of 
judges. If a PR campaign fails to} 
influence a group of people to re= 
act in a desired manner, no kind of 
four-color, gold-plated, sound-on- 
film presentation can make it out 
to be a worth-while job. An elabo-) 
rate presentation might be expect: 
ed to fool the man in the street; any 
judge in a respected competition 
should see through it immediately. 

In the paragraph immediately 
preceding his comment on presen- 
tations, Daedalus points to the 
“lack of detailed ground rules . ve 
each judge uses his own stand: 
ards.” His own standards seem) 
rather unclear in this case. ' 


Julian N. Jab 
y 


Bureau of Public Informati 
National Jewish Welfare Board! 
New York ] 


Christmas Gifts 


Sirs: 
Your editorial in the October iss | 
of te about Christmas gifts at) 
tracted my attention. 
This is a practice that has caused 
many in the trucking industry 2 
good deal of concern and the A 
Customer Relations Council was 
first group in our industry, and m. 
be anywhere in industry to do so 
thing about it. The Customer 
lations Council is composed of about 
500 sales managers or vice-prest 
dents of sales of the nation’s loam 
ing truck companies. 
We discussed this in an article it 
one of our Bulletins . . . and them: 
recommended that some of this) 
money be given in the form 0 
scholarships. This prompted out 
ATA National Committee on Edt 
cation to publish a book for our it 
dustry on the whole subject ani 
again I believe we are the first i 
dustry to do something like this. 
I felt you would like to know hoy 
we feel about the subject. 


John P. McGil 
Secretar 
Customer Relations Counce 


. i 
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LETTERS (Continued) 


Glaring Omission 
Sirs: 

As a publicity man, I cringe with 
embarrassment when Norge misses 
he boat in editorial roundups. 

But almost just as glaring an omis- 
ion is that in the appliance table in 
your Survey of Media Buying 
Trends, November issue. 

I know that Norge is a division of 
3org-Warner and their advertising 
s consolidated in BW’s under the 
niscellaneous headings. The same 
or Kelvinator, under American 
Motors in autos. 

What to do about it? I have no 
dea, but I hate to see Norge, a ma- 
or advertiser, not even showing in 
he appliance section. 


GENCY COMPENSATION 


Agencies and advertisers wanting basics of a simple, 
practical, equitable agency compensation system to 
replace present 15% method are invited to write me 


today. Principals only, please. 


W. H. LONG e@ Consultant 
5347 North Santa Monica * MILWAUKEE 17 


Want News? 
Information ? 


Call on Burrelle’s for clippings from 
daily or weekly newspapers (on 
national, sectional or local basis) 
magazines, trade papers. All read in 
one reading room. Staff of 250. Our 
service is PROMPT . ... THOROUGH. 


Est. 1888 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-5371 
14 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. — WA 2-5371 


1456 N. Crescent Heights Blvd., Los Angeles 46 
womens Phone Oldfield 6-0304 ——____ 


These comments for what they're 
worth. And congratulations on a 
comprehensive job, one that should 
be valuable to many people. 

A. J. Tobin 
Public Relations Director 
Norge Div. of Borg-Warner Corp. 
(We regret the omission, but, like 
reader Tobin, we know of no solu- 
tion to the problem.—Ed. ) 


A NEW AND ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT SERVICE... 
AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
PUBLICITY TOOL... 


‘This and other topics are in our current 
newsletter . . . You are invited to add 


your name to our regular mailing list 


without charge or obligation . . . Write 


today to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


James 


—— 


MANY MOONS 


Mr. Thurber made special arrangement for 
publication of this limited edition—one of 
his favorite stories. 21 woodcuts in many 
colors, by Philip Reed. Hand-set type; full 
blue cloth, gold stamped. Per copy, postpaid: 


$12.50. Hand-bound, full blue leather: $25. 


A perfect gift for young and old! Send 
orders, with remittance, to A. & R. Roe, 
Publishers, Saint Joseph, Michigan, or ask 
for illustrated descriptive broadside. 


Excellent working conditions 
Suburban environment 
Comprehensive benefit program 


Please give details about your background, education & previous ex- 


perience in your letter to 
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MEDICAL 
COPYWRITER 


We have an opening for a man or woman 
with a flair for clear, persuasive, accurate 
writing, with sound technical background, 
creative imagination and good judgment. 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Nutley 10, New Jersey 


Write today 


THE WORLD'S 
AT YOUR FEET! 


When You Convene at 


IN THE CLOUDS 


RESORT HOTEL 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENN. 


UNUSUAL AMERICAN PLAN RESORT 


with food, service, and accommo- 
dations matching the grandeur 
of a view encompassing seven 
states, 

Swimming Pool ® Horseback 
Riding @ Tennis ©@ Archery 
Free Golf @ Shuffleboard 
Putting Greens @® Name Bands 
and Supper Club Stars. 


PLUS OUTSTANDING 
CONVENTION FACILITIES 


Seven Meeting Rooms — Largest 
seating more than 500... King 
Arthur's Roundtable — perfect for 
conferences of 20 to 40... 
dining indoors or out .. . newly 
furnished comfortable accommo- 
dations for groups to 350. 


IDEAL LOCATION . . . NEAR 
CHATTANOOGA . . . SERVED BY: 


Braniff @ Capital @ Delta 


Eastern ® Southeast ® More than 
40 Daily Flights. Southern 
NC&St+. L @ 16 trains daily. Hotel 
transportation from terminals. 


open May 
to October. 


Write, wire or call collect 
JACK M. SLONE, President 


IN THE CLOUDS 
as LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE 


WINTER ADDRESS: 


7630 Biscayne Blvd. 


Miami, Florida 


AN AMERICAN PLAN 
RESORT OF DISTINCTION 


Open May to Oct. 


IN THE CLOUDS 
t as g LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE 


SELECTORS 
fo speed up buying 
Graphic Selectors help buyers or 


Sizes, weights, models and other 
features are quickly and dramatica 
presented for accurate comparison, 
For example, selector illustrated 
gives 13 basic facts about each 
of 19 product models. 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Selectors and 

full information. 


tilde CMLCULATOR 


COMPANY 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, IIl., Dept. E-21 


Ladies’ Choice 


For 21 years, Fer Sharphas commentécl 


ow a potpourrt of featwes that continually 
captivates mid-Ohiowomen. Present Pulse 
of 0.1 places herRound Robin Review" inthe 

top 10. Her Loyal audience, growing with 
the population, nabirally accepts her approval 
of participating products. 


WBNS RADIO 


ask John Blair CBS wcorumeus,oHio 


users choose your product correctly. 


lly 


Tide 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 
American Telephone & 


Telegraph's; CoiwGi tai eee 11 
Agency: Cunningham & 


Walsh, Inc. 
N: WW. Ayer 7&-Son 72.0 ee eee 5 
Bacon’s Clipping Bureau ........ 3] 


Agency: Armstrong Adv. Agy. 


Better Homes & Gardens 2nd Cover 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Leo Burnett Co. Inc. ............ 17 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 7 
Agency: J. C. Bull, Inc. 


Castle in the Clouds ............ 


Colortone Press? sos. <Jisalewcr 
Agency: Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick 


Consulting Engineer ............ 6 


Elks Magazine .................. 47 
Agency: The McCarty Co. 


Fast. Food) \:3.345..4. an eee 


Graphic Calculator Co. .......... 8 
Agency: Robertson, Buckley & 
Gotsch, Inc. 


Hoffman-LaRoche ............... 
Agency: Commerce Adv. Agy. 


Industrial Equipment News ....12 
Agency: Tracy Kent & Co. Inc. 


International Paper Co. .......... 18 
Agency: Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc. 


The W. H. Long Agency ........ | 
Luce Press Clipping Bureau .... 7 


McCall’s Magazine ...33, 4th Cover 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


Orchids of Hawaii, Inc. ........ 34 
Agency: Jerry Goldstein Adv. Agy. | 


Plastics Technology ............. 9 
A & R Roe Publishers .......... 
Sales Management ............ 


Thomas Publishing Co. .......... 10 | 
Agency: W. N. Hudson Adv. Agy. 


Agency: Byer & Bowman 


Young & Rubicam .............. 


ced 


Read-Me-First 


power of four color process 
pictures on your ENVELOPE 
(and letterheads, too!) 


FREE KIT when requested on 
business letterhead 


Top quality . . . bottom prices 


Colortone puss 
Color Stationery Specialists 
(soy 2-24 17th St. N.W., Wash. 9, D.C. 


LEE ELELLE Ld 
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SUPPLIERS 


SUPPLIERS : 


PROSPECT 


Purchasing 


the direct route—without detours 


Plastics Technology drives your sales message 
direct and undiluted to the plastics engineer — 
the man best suited by training and experience to 
understand the full significance of your adver- 
tising message. Time, money and manpower are 
spent in preparing the facts that sell. Why gam- 
ble on how others will interpret these facts when 
passing them on to the man you must influence? 

Plastics Technology is edited for this man, the 
plastics engineer. Its editorial policy is to place 
the reader in a frame of mind to improve proc- 
essing techniques, initiate new applications for 
both old and new materials, and plan for over-all 
improvement of his company and himself. 

Write for our folder, ‘‘What Plastics Engineers 
have to Say,’ as well as the circulation analysis 
showing our powerful coverage of the plastics 


processors. 
PLASTICS 


TECHNOLOGY 


PLASTICS | 


TECHNOLOGY jf 


The Magazine of Applied Engineering © 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


EBB & FLOW 


by mr. billings 


Despite the current hue and cry, you can be sure that for a while | 
nothing will come of the cracks in the ban on liquor advertising onl 
television. Consensus of a half-dozen major distillers at the A.N.A, 
meeting in mid-November was that they don’t want to open “Pandora‘ S| 
Box” and if they tried, the networks would turn thumbs down, 4 
a 


Smart money on Madison and Michigan Avenues is laying 6 to 5 that’ 
Wallace “Pops” Wulfeck will take over recently-retired Bill Hart's job) 
as head man of the Advertising Research Foundation. ta 
“4 ‘4 


The 
Thomas Publishing 
Company and its Staff 
extends 
Appreciation 
and Season’s 
Best Wishes to 
more than 12,000 
T. R. Advertisers, 
to more than 
1,600 Agencies 
and to all our 


Subscribers and 
Friends. 


IHOMA 
REGISTE 


The annual question of agency bonuses is getting quite a kicking ) 
around. At least two top agencies which gave them out last year ill 
not this year. Aside to the boys at BBDO: don't worry. bs, 


Just about the time you are ready to move the television set to the. | 
attic, something like Carl Sandburg’ s 15 minutes on Milton Berle’s show - 
restores your faith and interest in the medium. 4 


of 


: : 

Isn’t GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’s feature “The Better Way” cutting corners 

a little too closely when it sells advertising space on the same paper | 
stock as the feature and permits advertisers to use the same format? 


e e ss 


Watch for other agencies to follow Ted Bates’s lead in olintaaeta ‘ 
triple spotting between network TV shows. A.N.A. was the first to com= | 
plain of this practice, which dilutes the impact of the commercials in-~ 
volved, and at its annual meeting the advertisers seemed resolved to 4 


get their agencies to follow up with strong objectans: _ i 
e ¥ 


After all the hoopla, New York's posh watering hole, The Forum of 
the Twelve Caesars, is finding business excellent but costs murderous. © 
Actually the restaurant is not as expensive as some others in New York, | 
but its costs are higher. We may see those purple mantles on the waiters 
looking a bit frayed as time goes on. q 


Despite the fact that newspaper lineage is slightly off as of N ovembery 
look for a record year before the books are closed. The real problem, a: 


with many an industry, is the increased cost of sales, not volume, per sé. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
‘i 


The magazine industry is feeling the bite of television plus the gen- 
eral economic picture so far this year. There will be strong magazine ~ 
promotions for at least the next six months, laying to rest that old bug- 
aboo, “magazines do not produce sales.” Agency buyers and advertisers 
will be besieged with case histories stressing magazine sales results. 

e e 

TIME magazine has a new subscription drive for executive readers: 
special price of $3.57 for 44 issues. Meantime the magazine offers a tea 
out to all readers for special price of $3.87 for 39 weeks. Watch for mort 
promotion on executive readership of the magazine. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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The surest link between national promotion and 
local business is the Yellow Pages” 


says B. F. Roman, President, 
National Chemical & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


“Our Luminall Paint promotion is 
national ... but our business is local. 


“So we localize all our national 
advertising with the Yellow Pages 
emblem, which directs prospects to our 
dealer listings under the Luminall 
trade-mark in the Yellow Pages. 


— FREE 
3. Oursior PAINTING PACK 
LUMINALL 
For brick, concrete, 


SELECT ITEMS 
masonry, asbestos OF INTEREST 
shingles—all climates. To You 


terior paint with bo- 
jus quart per gal, 


4, LUMIMALL 
SATIN ENAMEL 
Applies like pain 


ries flawless! 
hand-rubbed finish. | al 


IE ee 


6. Real 
LumIMALL 
Basi 


LUMINALL PAIN 
: ° ° Finest in Finishes! By the 
And Trade Mark Service spotlights our brand for makers of the otal oe 
i ' ' acle paints.’’ Paints, var- 11. 
label-conscious prospects .. . directs them to pep OO SA | sare 
the nearest Luminall dealer. Luminall’s trade-mark for. all interior Gand tert xh | Epumel tomaten 
or trade-name is advertised in 400 different Ried paechon Luminall label is the finest guar- ot happQsers know Luminall Pains apply 
* ° aE? 5 . “77° ok betteM™last longer, cost less per square 
directories, with a circulation of over 30 million.” “WHERE TO BUY THEM® °°! 8X called “Miractes”! 
Better Painting Service Inc 6 me 
2612 W Greenfield av-MItchel! 5-4118 net 56 
Bobke Gust Paint Co HI & HERS’ PAINTING PACK 
- P 1441 W Hopkins FRanklin 4-1497 es Se ree eee 
bke Gust Paint Co : tool hie A fee Painting Pack! 
4413 W Lisbon av-Hllltop 2-3323 
Decorators Supply Co hes Luminall Paints Mbpt. C, Chicago 9, lilinols 
é n te -FRankli -1980 opens cad (ree ying packs on items I have circled, with no 
nether you sell consumer or industrial products or PER On edad Nise Conca 4.2202, 
; ; “ : Steinkellner Bert Paint Co. , 
vices, Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages is the Sew eeneruiiicats0) Te ] 


Comes LUNANALL PAINTS 
— Finest in Finishes 
Newark5 Los Angeles? Dallas 7 


al link between prospects and your sales outlets. Make , 

> medium that localizes your national promotion a part Trade Mark Service and 
eee: : the Yellow Pages emblem 

your advertising program. Call the local Bell telephone work together to direct 

siness office for full information on Trade Mark Service. business to local dealers. 
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Don’t overlook the 
vital importance 


of PUN a: 


in the 


selection of media 
for your 
product advertising! 


Industrial Equipment News 
includes nothing but product 
information and thereby provides 
a perfect atmosphere 

for your product promotion 

and selling. 


and 


Industrial Equipment News 

is read for only one reason... 

to find products currently needed, 
thereby providing perfect 

timing for your product 
promotion and selling. 


Because of this perfect atmosphere and 
timing for your product promotion, you 
need no costly display nor large units 
of space . . . just enough for a factual 
description of your product and its 
basic application. 

Cost? Less than $200 per month .. . for 
present markets’ protection and new 
markets’ opportunities in today’s 
changing markets. 

Details? Write for IEN’s new Media 
Data File and ‘Your Markets Are 


Changing” Booklet. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


...Affiliated with Thomas Register 
... 46] Eighth Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 


EBB & FLOW 


(Continued from page 10) 


A New York executive who commutes to Connecticut has a station 5; 
wagon which bears the name of his estate: “Bedside Manors.” a 


Redemption of coupons in the B. T. Babbitt Company deal by which _ 
New York subway patrons could get a free ride for three coupons has 
not fared well. Coupon redemption has averaged under 25,000 monthly; | 
there are more than 130 million riders a month. Campaign ends Decem- | F 
ber 31 and will not be renewed. 


New trend? Edsel is quietly testing a new theme via spot radio which | 
stresses that Edsels are a foot shorter than some of the “over-sized” cars. 
It also specifically mentions Ford, Plymouth and “let’s see, what was ~ 
the name of that other car, oh yes, Chevrolet” while plugging its lower | 
price range. 4 

e e = 


One explanation, probably as good as any, as to why Governor Harri- 
man got snowed under is that his campaign headquarters on New 
York’s Park Avenue insistently played a scratchy record every day all 
day the week before Election day. Its title: “Bewitched, Bothered an 
Bewildered.” 


Frank Giannoto (Johnny Noto), the package designer who intro- 
duced the Flip Top Box for Marlboro, is readying another major pack- 
aging development in the food field. It will answer some longtime com= 
plaints from housewives. 


So-called public relations firms whose only visible source of income _ 
is payoffs for product mentions on TV are reaping a bonanza because | 
of the tight situation in spot TV. Some advertisers mistakenly think | 
that plugs of various kinds and product mentions can supplant paid 
time after they are pitched this way by the boys on the take, ‘ 

e e 4 

The American Federation of Television and Radio Artists (AF TRA) | 
is increasingly concerned by the growing use of animated commercaaa ‘J 
Several years ago when the concept of repayment for re-use was pushed | 
through despite the objections of agencies, film producers, networks and | 
advertisers, the warning was sounded. Now the trend to animation is 
strong and very successful: Bert & Harry, Marky Maypo, General Mills 
and many others. 


e e es 
Early station reaction to Ogilvy, Benson & Mather’s exploration : 
the possible use of Schweppes with gin and vodka on the air is excee 
ingly cool. Feeling is that the whole subject is too hot at the momei 
and would merely give the Drys more to talk about. 


e e q 
ey 

The American Marketing Association’s annual meeting late this 
month will include a record breaking roster of advertising speakers. 


7 | 
‘ell 


Anybody in advertising who knew Joe Katz recognizes his great con- 24 
tribution to the business and will miss him. 
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A re-cap and forecast of the month's develop- 
ments in advertising. This month, a special re- 


port on the ANA. 


* * * 


@ Although nothing was actually born at last 
month's ANA meeting at the Homestead in 
Hotsprings (Va.), there were several conceptions 
that will reverberate for months, if not years, to 


come. 
x x * 


e The entire question of agency compensation, 
os expected, came in for a thorough behind- 
closed- doors raking. 

- Reporting on the conclave, ANA president 

Paul West said at a subsequent press confer- 
ence: ‘Advertisers and agencies have buried 
the hatchet." 
» His remark brought to mind the famous “bury 
the hatchet" speech made 30 years ago follow- 
ing the Haase report on agency compensation. 
Now, as then, it drew the same comment from 
a somewhat older but wise observer: ''Yes, 
buried in each other's head." 

Agencies, West insisted, are not abandoning 
the 15°, commission system. Two-thirds of their 
revenue still comes from commissions as op- 
posed to fees. Now, however, they are willing 
fo talk about the traditional 15°% structure, a 
gesture, according to some advertisers, almost 
unheard of in years gone by. 

y * * * 


6 One of the more explosive developments 
came at an early breakfast meeting the second 
day when 125 members gave the ANA's maga- 
zine committee “an absolute and clear man- 
date" fo come up with a "concrete proposal" 
for a comprehensive study of magazine audi- 
ence. 

The idea for such a study was originally pro- 
- as a project for the Advertising Research 
Foundation. It died when most of the larger 
Magazines turned thumbs down. 

Said Richard Van Nostrand, assistant ad- 
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manager of Bristol-Myers and chairman of the 
ANA's magazine advertising committee: "Our 
interest in this is not to be interpreted as a threat 
to the magazine industry." 

"The competition that has prevented maga- 
zine publishers from accomplishing such a 
study,'' continued Van Nostrand, “appears to 
be catching up with them, because some people 
are beginning to wonder what magazines have 
to hide, and why don't they permit themselves 
to be examined?" 

Though the ANA says it would be happy to 
cooperate with magazine publishers, the 4A's 
or anyone else who might foot the bill, it is un- 
willing to underwrite the study for two main rea- 
sons: it thinks such a study is primarily in the 
best interests of magazine publishers; it already 
has dropped a quarter of a million dollars for its 
advertising management study. 

* * * 


@ Perhaps the biggest bombshell dropped in 
ANA members’ laps came from J. Davis Dan- 
forth, executive vice-president of BBDO and 
chairman of the 4A's. 

Danforth, backed with an impressive array 
of charts and graphs, said, in essence, that the 
agency profit structure is in serious decline. 

National ad billings during the five month 
period of April through August, 1958, are down 
from a similiar period the year before, he said, 
and added that the recession is just one more 
headache for the ad agency already in a fter- 
rific profit squeeze. 

According to Danforth, agency profits have 
been sliding for the past 17 years, even while 
national ad budgets have been rising. Never- 
theless, he admitted, agencies now average a 
4.1%, profit on gross income, the highest such 
figure ever made public. 

The explanation for the apparent paradox: a 
smaller take on a much greater volume—nothing 
new to any other industry. 

Lamented Danforth: ''Total earnings of 

13 


agency principles are actually down almost 14%, 
from the nine-year war and post-war period and 
even down 6% from the depressed Thirties." 

The problem of slashed agency profits, Dan- 
forth emphasized, is of vital import to the clients 
they serve. He said: "Unless the agency business 
continues to offer all of the incentives, including 
money, which are needed to attract and keep 
the people we must have, we will not be able 
to develop and expand the kind of services you 
companies need." 

The obvious conclusion observers can draw 
fromm Danforth's remarks: ad agencies will re- 
quire more money to handle their client's in- 
creasing marketing demands. 

* * * 
® The ANA once again revealed the results of 
its sometimes annual survey of members’ ad- 
vertising plans. Under scrutiny this time — 331 
firms with ad budgets of at least $1,000,000 a 
year. 

From it, a forecast of a bright 1959. 

Said ANA president Paul West: "The large 
majority of companies are planning to increase 
advertising and promotion expenditures for 1959. 

"There will be substantial increases in many 
cases, particularly in the packaged goods field. 

"From the percentages reported, we can pre- 
dict an average increase of 11%." 

} * * * 
® What is the present spending trend? 

According to the ANA study, 224 of the mil- 
lion dollar advertisers are spending as much or 
more this year than they did in 1957. Less than 
one-third, 104 companies, report spendings 
down. 

Among the largest advertisers, the trend gen- 
erally is to bigger budgets for 1958. The ANA 
study finds 44 (57%) of 77 advertisers who 
spend at least $5,000,000 a year are appropri- 
ating more in 1958 than they did in 1957. 

* * a 

® Here's how the ANA pinpoints by industry 
what's happened in 1958 and charts the pros- 
pects for 1959. 

—Consumer durable goods: 50% of 54 com- 
panies report spendings down in 1958 but 52% 
say spendings will be up in 1959. 

—Industrial goods: 45% of 56 companies 
report spendings down in 1958 but 72% of 57 
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firms predict ii increases for 1959. 

—Manufacturers of both consumer and in- 
dustrial goods: 319% of 85 companies report | 
spending down this year but 57% of 83 firms | 
anticipate a rise in 1959. 

—Consumer non-durable goods: only 18 °/, of 
104 companies report 1958 spendings down ond 
61% of 106 firms say expenditures will be still 
higher i in 1959. . 


* * * 


© Among other advertising developments, a 
mass exodus ot McCall's, | expanded company j 
campaigns and still more agencies join the 
merger trail, 

x * * 


® The McCall's blow-up has been long in brew I 
ing, possibly as far back as September, 1956, | 
when a group headed by financier Norton incl 
took over control of the parent McCall Corp. | 
and placed former Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of | 
Washington in the president's chair. | 

The -single factor leading to the resignations, | 
however, is reported to be a speech made te 
McCall's advertising department by Stanley 
Frankel, the governor's special aide. 

The address reportedly advanced the proposi- 
tion that the future of McCall's lies with an ir 
tegration of editorial matter with advertising ana 
circulation. Editorial copy, according to the sug- 
gestion, must tie-in more closely with the ads. 

Otis Wiese, McCall's editor and publisher, ! 
was furious at the idea. For a week he mulled | 
over the possible repercussions. He reached 
decision and resigned, after 31 years with the 
magazine. : 

"What's been going on here during the pa i 
year and a half made me prefer to be on the 
outside rather than the inside," he says, citing 

"changes in the board of directors and the ex 
ecutive staff." + 

Wiese called key associates into his office 
to announce his decision. Soon after came the 
other resignations. 4 

Ad director William B. Carr, managing edito 
John English, eastern ad manager Brad Yo 
Cincinnati ad manager Fredric Bauer and 
other editorial, advertising and research officials 
quit their posts. : 

Langlie says he regretted the departure 0} 
Wiese and Carr. But some of the others, he 


i 
Ff 


a 
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¥ ‘were not producing anyway and were on 
ni ground," 

Named to take Wiese's post: Herbert R. 
Aayes, who was forced out only recently as 
ditor of Good Housekeeping after 20 years on 
nat job. 


* * * 
» Other magazine news. 
_ American Home magazine launches a month- 
ng campaign to herald that it is now a part of 
ne Curtis Publishing Co. Curtis bought it earlier 
his year. 

Life magazine's year-end special on enter- 
ainment will be going to bed with 70 pages 
f ads costing $2,500,000, a $1,000,000 in- 
recise over the holiday issue of 1957. 

_ Look magazine has a new study, "Audiences 
Sched Through Magazine Combinations." The 
sport, based on Alfred Politz's "Audiences of 
Jine Magazines, 1958," shows the percentage 
f overlap in subscribers who buy two, three, 
our, five, or even nine magazines. The report 
hows, for example, that 66,500,000 different 
eople, 51.5%, of all individuals over 10 years 
ld, read a given issue of either Life, Look, 
teader's Digest or Satevepost. The average 
udience of the four magazines, however, is 
16, 900,000 indicating an presiepping of 2-to-1. 

* * 

, The Radio Advertising aaa also has a 
ew study, this one purporting to show that radio 
saches more adults than television during two- 
nirds of the broadcast day. The report, com- 
iled by The Pulse, boasts radio's average adult 
ludience during the broadcast day is nearly 
wice as high as television's share. 

Even with the optimistic audience surveys, all 
Pyar from right with radio, the mediurn in tur- 
il. The CBS radio network says it is going to 


fo) 
opt a "program consolidation plan" similar 


| the one now in operation at Mutual. 
i 


According to the barter-type proposal, CBS 
ill provide free of charge five-minute hourly 
lewscasts and other news seven days a week, 
lus four hours a week of special programing, all 
‘which the local station can sell as its own. 
In exchange, the local stations must carry 30 
'k of network programing each week with the 


contracts can be Seen, 
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® in TV, more protests against triple spotting. 

Leo Burnett adds a clause to all TV contracts 
barring payments to stations which place "more 
than one announcement (except program pro- 
motion announcements) additional to ours." 

Reason: a Burnett study shows the problem of 
triple spotting "has assumed such magnitude 
that we see real evidence of deterioration of the 
medium, and some advertisers are beginning 
to move away..." 

* rat es Ret 
® With the agencies, mergers still continue to 
be the number one news. 

One of the latest: Emil Mogul with Lewin, 
Williams & Saylor. Effective January 1, it will 
be known as Mogul, Lewin, Williams & Saylor 
with billings of about $20,000,000 a year. 

No “economic necessity" forced the merger, 
the two agencies are quick to explain in an- 
nouncing they will wed. The official reason: 
“mutuality of interests, marketing philosophy and 
talents." 

Another merger: Reach, McClinton of New 
York with J. R. Pershall of Chicago. The new 
agency, to be known as Reach, McClinton & 
Pershall, also boasts about $20,000,000 in bill- 
ings. 

* * * 
® A new president for Cunningham & Walsh. 

Robert Newell, executive vice-president, 
moves up to succeed John P. Cunningham who 
continues as chairman of the board. William M. 
Mulvey, director of marketing services, replaces 
Newell in his old job. 

And more vice-presidents. Kenyon & Eckhardt 
appoints two: E. B. Ferree and John W. Murphy; 
Leo Burnett also in with two: Jack Tarleton and 
Don Tennant (TV film); Compton boosts Edward 
F, Blatz. Thomas C. Dillon also in for a new title 
at BBDO. Already a vice-president and director, 
he'll now be supervisor for all marketing, research 
and media. 

* * * 


® Among the new accounts, Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather picks up the juiciest plum. 

General Foods names Ogilvy to handle the 
$3,000,000 Maxwell House vacuum-packed cof- 
fee account. The business had been at Benton 
& Bowles which still holds the instant line. The ap- 
pointment adds a fourth to General Foods list 
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of agencies (others Young & Rubicam and Foote 
Cone & Belding). 

Principal reasons for selecting Ogilvy, it is 
believed, are the agency's reputation for cre- 
ativity and the availability of top personnel, 
including Esty Stowell, Ogilvy's executive vice- 
president, who was account executive for Max- 
well House while he was at Benton & Bowles. 

* * * 


@ Ogilvy joins the General Foods line-up at an 
opportune time. GF President Charles G. Mor- 
timer has told the Security Analysts of San Fran- 
cisco that the company's 1958 advertising ex- 
penditures will top the $87,000,000 level record- 
ed in 1957. 

Explains Mortimer: ''The private brands prob- 
lems requires us to court the consumer ever more 
fervently. Not only has the cost of advertising 
increased, but so has its quantity, thus increasing 
the competition for 'share of consumer mind’ 
which must precede getting a better share of 
market for our products." 


* * * 


@ Other account switches: 

Doyle Dane Bernbach picks up three new 
accounts: West End Brewing Co. of Utica (N.Y.), 
Woman's Day magazine and Holly sugar. 
D'Arcy advertising is named to handle General 
Dynamic Corporation's Electro Dynamic and 
Electric Boat divisions. 

And Fuller & Smith & Ross' Cleveland office 
is taking over White Motor's truck and autocar 
division. D'Arcy resigned the account earlier 
this year when it was named to handle Stude- 


baker-Packard. 


* * * 


@ There's a happy ending for one account 
switch that was slated for the courts. 

Weiss & Geller has accepted a $40,000 set- 
tlement to soothe its feelings at seeing Bon Ami 
depart. The agency had accused Bon Ami of 
$115,144 worth of breach of contract in switch- 
ing the account to Cole, Fisher & Rogow. Now, 
says a joint statement, everything is settled "'to 
the complete satisfaction of all." 


* * * 


@ Company campaigns continue to get bigger 
and bigger. 
Pillsbury Co., through Campbell-Mithun, is 


sponsoring what is described as the largest single 
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‘range division, Atlantic Sales Corp. for French's 


food advertisement ever run in a magazine. 
It's a cooperative affair with five other ad 
vertisers, slated for 12 pages, five of them four 
color, in the February, 1959, issue of McCall's 
The ad will feature the 31 prize-winning reci- 
pes from Pillsbury's 10th Annual Grand National 
Bake-Off held in New York last September. 
Joining with Pillsbury in the “printacular," t 
use McCall's word, are General Electric for its 


spices, Red Star Yeast, Reynolds Metals for 
Reynolds Wrap and Morton Salt. : 
Mars, Inc., is slating color pages in Life, Look 
and Reader's Digest early next year to kick off 
the national campaign for its Mint Marsettes. 
Knox Reeves (Minneapolis) is the agency. 
Chrysler Corp. is out to become the nation's 
biggest advertiser in the foreign car field. It's 
going to spend more than $1, 500,000 for the 
Simca import line. | 
And Singer Sewing Machine launches an in- 
tensive pre-Christmas print campaign in Life, 
Look, Satevepost and five teen-age publications 
for its sewing machine and vacuum cleaner lines.) 
The ad schedule also includes The Californian 
on NBC-TV. 
* * * 

@ The blast of the month: a Senate attack ot 
the auto industry in general and General Motors 
in particular. i 
The Senate anti-trust and monoply committee 
charges auto industry advertising may actually 
be reducing the car market instead of making i 
greater. 
Auto advertising, a 1 subcommittee report say 
adds $100 to the retail price of each car. 
"This is not an insignificant amount which th 
buyer must assume for the dubious privilege o 
having the merits of the different makes thru 
on him."' And the prospects, the subcommitte 
says, are "for a continuation of the increase | 
advertising expenditures per car. . 
"Such an increase,"" the subcommittee be+ 
moans, "would have a definitely adverse effec’ 
on the over-all level of automobile sales.” 
Advertising, the report continues, no douk 
once performed a "'socially desirable function. 
But, the committee stresses, it is doubtful if ae 
vertising now is a "significant determinant 01 
changes in the over-all level of sales." 
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“Hey! 
This Means 
Mi e” 


ome advertising slips past a cus- 
ymer’s consciousness so smoothly he 
oesn’t know it’s there at all. 

It’s not on his wave length; it doesn’t 
peak his language; it’s not even in his 
rorld. 

There’s another kind of advertising 
vat gently (but firmly) picks up the 
sader, or viewer, by the scruff of the 
eck, shakes him awake and dumps him 
ight into the middle of your sales story. 

He says, ““That’s me they are talk- 
ig to.” 

Then he’s with you all the way—with 
aat food, that work-saving machine 
r whatever you want him to wear or 
rive or build. 

The psychologists call this “Involve- 
rent”. We call it good advertising sense. 

It’s the kind of advertising our agency 


; very partial to. 


We work for the following companies: ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY + AMERICAN MINERAL Spirits Co. « APPOINTMENT 
Hosrery Mits, Inc. « AtcHtson, TopEKA & SANTA FE RatLway Co.+ THE BissELL CARPET SWEEPER Co. + BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
CAMPBELL Soup Company « CHRYSLER CORPORATION - COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY AND PuBLic SERVICE COMPANY+ THE CRACKER 
Jack Co. - CRANE Co. « THE ELEcTrRIC AssociATION (Chicago) » GREEN GIANT CoMPANY + Harris Trust AND SAVINGS BANK + THE 
Hoover Company « KELLOGG Company « THE KENDALL CoMpPANYy + THE MaytaG Company + Mororo a, Inc. + Puitip Morris Inc. 
Cuas. Prizer & Co., Inc. « THE PILtsBurY ComMPpANY + THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY + THE PuRE O1L Company + THE PURE 
Fue Ort Company « Star-Kist Foops, Inc. » SuGAR INFORMATION, INC. +» Swirrt & Company + TEA CounciL oF THE U.S. A., Inc. 


LEO BURNETT CO., INC. 


i CHICAGO, Prudential Plaza « NEW YORK + DETROIT » HOLLYWOOD + TORONTO 
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Christmas 1958 


his Christmas, when we again pau | 
homage to the Prince of Peace, let | 
us be mindfulofthe words of Hilary, | 
“mu soul doth magnify the Lord 
and mu spirit hath rejoiced in God, my Saviour. 
AAA In our spiritual devotions, Iet us rejoice 
in our Aeaventu Father and His Son, Fesus | 
Christ. On this great dav of gladness, let us| 
prau to 2im to keep us steadfast in our faith 
and to be worthy Christians in the fight against | 
godiessness. AAA Let us give thanks to God | 
for our manu blessings and for our great nation | 
of free peoples. Let us pray for those who | 
are oppressed, for the sick and those with grief. | 
AAA Again, let us beseech Him to give cour | 
age, strength and wisdom to our spiritual and | 
governmental leaders in their efforts to bring 
peace, unity and understanding to all nations. 


| 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Copyright 1958, International Paper Company 
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TIDINGS 


utty Pity 

 Broadstreet’s, a Manhattan purvey- 
r of clothes to men, started one of 
ur days with a thud last month. There 
e were, sitting on the 7:04 all bleary- 
yed, when we noticed the store’s ad 
x a shirt “that makes your face 
90k healthier.” 

The shirt is a new color, Broad- 
reet’s told us. Its name is “putty.” 


ipplause 


This holiday season the advertising 
usiness is getting a much needed, 
lbeit quiet, boost of good will from 
1e talents of Lewin, Williams & Say- 
4 art director Alfred Guerra, who 
ron the 1958 Christmas Seal Design 
ward. 

Guerra has solved the seal’s usually 
ugh design problem by coming up 
‘ith one that is actually two stamps, 
ach of which can be used alone or 
ith its mate. The left-hand stamp 
10ws a snow-suited little boy in- 
tibing “Christmas” on a blackboard. 
he right hand stamp has (you 
uessed it) a small girl, and she’s 
viting “Greetings.” Both stamps bear 
1e Christmas Seal Symbol (it always 
minds us of a telegraph pole) and 
oth say “1958.” 

Adman Guerra, whose solid design 
ackground includes fine arts, cartoon- 
ig, illustrating and commercial art 
s well as his work for LW&S ac- 
dunts such as Detecto Scales, Lily 
f France, M. Lowenstein & Sons, 
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the Regina Corp. and Wamsutta Mills, 
thinks the dual seal idea may sell a 
lot of extra stamps for the Tuberculo- 
sis Assn., and we hope his agency 
(soon to merge with Emil Mogul) 
won't be too quiet about letting the 
world know that an adman did the 


stamps. 
Big Time 

It’s getting so that an adman really 
isn’t an adman unless he writes a 
novel. One such author, N. W. Ayer 
vice-president for information services 
Richard Powell, just wrote “Pioneer, 
Go Home!” and it looks like he’s real- 
ly hit the jackpot. Hollywood pro- 
ducer Sam Jaffe has agreed to pay 
$175,000 for the movie rights plus 
a percentage of the worldwide gross. 

One of our editors had lunch with 
ex-whodunit writer Powell (who of- 
fered “The Philadelphians” a few 
years ago) and reports that while the 
news has made him a little dizzy, it 
hasn’t turned his head. The cost of 
the lunch was $4.81 — including the 
single martini which our editor 
bought to toast him. 


Money Man 


There are a fair number of PR men 
we actually like to see because they 
have something more than just un- 
usable ideas. One such is Manhattan’s 
Ray Josephs, and we like him, we 
think, because he writes books on 
how to make money and save time. 

As the author of “How to Make 
Money From Your Ideas” and “How 
To Gain An Extra Hour Everv Day,” 
Josephs is a real authority on turning 
the tenuous communications business 
into clover. He’s a successful lecturer, 
magazine writer and, during the day, 
account man for Ben Sonnenberg’s 
Publicity Consultants, Inc. 


We were attracted to Josephs’ Park 
Avenue den of an office by the news 
of his recent trip to Hong Kong, Ja- 
pan and the Philippines. “Each year,” 
he told us, “my wife and I take a trip 
to some part of the globe and I man- 
age to turn it into business. 

“For example, this year we went to 
the Far East, stopping in Honolulu 
on the way. In both places I found 
possible clients, and in Tokyo I gave 
a talk on PR in America to the Ameri- 
ca-Japan Society. Perhaps one reason 
was that my book’s been a best seller 
there under the title of “How To Live 
Twenty-Four Hours A Day.” 

We learned, without even asking, 
that Josephs uses no desk in his office 
because the more relaxed atmosphere 
of easy chairs and modern furniture 
are conducive to amicable negotia- 
tions. As he showed us reviews of his 
lecture from five English-language 
Japanese newspapers, we thumbed 
through the unreadable translation of 
his “Extra Hours” book. 

The moment we seemed restive, 
Josephs came up with a photograph 
of himself in the splendor of a Ja- 
panese geisha house. He pointed out 
that “Japanese business men take cli- 
ents and visiting dignitaries to geisha 
houses just as we would take them 
to the The Stork or ‘21.’ 

We tried to swing the topic to 
making money, but Josephs instead 
volunteered the information that he 
plans to go to Europe next year. On 
each of his excursions he acts as cor- 
respondent for the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR. 
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“Between those assignments and 
the business I drum up for the firm 
here, I make out pretty well on these 
trips,” Josephs said. He’s shrewd, all 
right. We'll still have to buy his books 
to find out how he does it. 


Sweet Notes 


We were finally provoked into 
learning something about piped-in 
music by the melodious strains ema- 
nating from the elevators in our new 
office building. We called on Ed 
Hochhauser, Jr., Muzak Corporation’s 
advertising & sales promotion director 
and, we now know, an authority on 
“music you can heat without listen- 
ing.” 

In the beginning, we learned, Mu- 
zak was a sort of closed circuit radio 
station providing music and _ helpful 
household hints for housewives who 
had poor radio reception. The engi- 
neering problems of this undertaking, 
however, eventually lead Muzak to a 
more feasible approach and to a more 
commercial market. 

Hochhauser told us that Muzak 
(the name’s origin is unknown) is 27 
years old but that until World War 
If it had only 12 national franchised 
distributors. It now is disseminated 
through some 160 Canadian and U. S. 
distributors and has a total yearly ad 
& sales promotion budget of $250,000. 

In 1935 Manhattan’s Edison Hotel 
became Muzak’s first customer (it still 
buvs the service), using the “vertical- 
lv processed, extended range record- 
ings’ that were the forerunners of 
today’s hi-fi. Muzak in those days 
pioneered with vinylite records, and 
was among the first to use 33-and-a- 
third revolutions-per-minute _record- 
ings. Today, said Hochhauser, Muzak 
has tape recordings and is the nation’s 
largest user of telephone lines. 

“Actually World War II helped us 
a lot,” Hochhauser continued, “be- 
cause music was used to such good 
advantage in war plants during the 
London blitz. You know, to sooth 
nerves. In fact, our government sent 
an observer team over there to study 
the use of music in work situations. 
Its report pointed out that the idea 
was good but that more of the right 
kind of music was needed. Our gov- 
ernment ended up underwriting the 
development of music for just this — 
our — purpose.” 

Hochhauser, after taking a_ brief 
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telephone call, gave us a quick couple 
of flip chart presentations that 
showed: workers’ efficiency curves 
during the day and how Muzak coun- 
teracts the high & low periods with 
appropriate selections; Muzak’s theory 
that continuous music is no good be- 
cause an “acceptance factor” emerges; 
how musical selections are keyed to 
appropriate times of day according 
to tempo, rhythm, instrumentation, 
size of orchestra. 

Advertising agencies, it turns out, 
have special Muzak problems. For 
example, Hochhauser feels that the 
“highly creative” areas should receive 
no Muzak whatsoever because it 


might become intrusive, whereas the, 


accounting and art rendering: depart- 
ments need relief from tedium. 

We thanked Hochhauser for his 
trouble and he told us that his assist- 
ant just called “about those elevators 
in vour new building. That stuff you’re 
hearing’s piped in by one of our com- 
petitors.” 


Reach, "Pardner" 


It’s been a few months since we’ve 
done a cocktail party index not that 
we'd stopped going, but because our 
hosts generally don’t give us a chance 
to put down the martini glass long 
enough to grab our pencil and note- 
book). However, we recently attend- 
ed a party tossed by the Satevepost at 
Toots Shor’s home away from home 
which we made an effort to record. 

Since it’s been a long time between 
drinks, a refresher course in our rat- 
ing system is in order. Cocktail par- 
ties are rated on the basis of four 
factors: invitation, entertainment, re- 
freshments and attendance. Top score 
is 25 points in each category. 

The Satevepost’s invitation scores a 
substantial 23 points for its attractive 
western motif, but misses the full 
amount because the RSVP card was 
returnable by ordinary First Class 
U. S. Mail. What’s the matter with 
Pony Express? 

Entertainment gets the full 25 

points. We really got a bang out of 
the film, “Showdown at Ulcer Gulch, 
a plug for magazine advertising na 
a sophisticated takeoff on TV west- 
erns, which was helped immeasurably 
by the talents of star Orson Bean and 
co-stars Groucho and Chico Marx. 

Refreshments make a poor showing 
with only 16 points on the rating 
scale. Although the lunch was tasty, 
we had a hard fight getting to the 
bar, and if not for the strong whiff of 
martinis, probably wouldn't have 
made it at all. 

Attendance, never a problem at 
Satevepost shindigs, outdid itself at 
this one. We saw the who’s who in 


Ainocieae lunch-eaters, 
25 points are really awarded becausd 
we got a chance to say mona te 
cowboy Orson Bean. 

The cocktail party tally is 89. 
bonus five points for punctuality 
raised the grand total to 94: it tool 
less than two hours to see the film anc 
eat the hominy grits and spam. 


Ghostly 


A month or so ago one William E 
(Bill) Becker, an unemployed and ob 
viously resourceful PR man, sent ouj 
a press release on himself to some 306 
Manhattan ad and PR agencies. The 
results, he tells us rather breathlessly) 
were very good. 

“Now I've got a free lancing setuy 
of my own which is, I suspect, wha’ 
I subconsciously wanted all along} 
The ‘do-it-yourself’ job campaign net 
ted me assignments from Pan Ameri 
can Public Relations Ltd., Porte 
Henry & Co., Inc., Phillips Market} 
ways, Inc. and the Ad Trade Institute} 
among others. Now I’ve got a promo 
tion piece called ‘Can You Use # 
Ghost?’. Pll send you one.’ | 

We had to admit there are day 
when one would come in very handy, 


Wine-O 


California’s Wine Advisory Boaré 
is making an interesting sales pi? 
these days. The board’s manager, Ed 
mund A. Rossi, is touring the countr 
claiming that American medical mej) 
would have learned a lot from Hip) 
pocrates if Prohibition hadn't inte: 
ceded. 


the first to advocate artful use o] 
wine in healing. Not only is wine {| 
potent stimulant to the appetite an 
a source of germ-killing antibiotics} 
but it also contains iron and cobalt 
Prohibition, Rossi tells Rotarians ane 


with the medical lore of wine.” 
Rossi goes on to point out 
wine is also “ a low cost eas 


to salt-free dicta” 

Now, we believe all these claim) 
and know full well that wine’s a pana 
cea. But we've found, just for ow 
selves mind you, that Serutan anf 
Geritol give us more of what W 
would drink wine for. a 
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New 
Industrial 
Ad 
Strategy 
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Here's an exclusive report on the new plans GE's 
ndustrial admen have for the next months and 
years to come. It blueprints how the GE Apparatus 
Sales Division's famed Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion department is organized to carry out this 


1ew strategy. 


li their plain, almost austere, of- 
ices in Schenectady (N.Y.) the 
nanagers of the world’s largest in- 
lustrial advertising organization — 
he Advertising and Sales Promo- 
ion department of General Elec- 
rics Apparatus Sales division — 
we beginning to develop and ex- 
and one of the most significant 
soncepts in advertising today. 


This important new concept: 
three-to-five-year advertising and 
sales promotion planning that may 
eplace annual scheduling for heavy 
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A GE bushing for power transformers 


goods as the accepted standard for 
the department. What makes the 
long-range plan important, of 
course, is the fact that it concerns 
industrial goods that account for 
quite a bit of total company sales 
(GE won't say how much). 

Such ad planning could contrib- 
ute heavily to the 50% sales increase 
between now and 1963 that at least 
one Wall Streeter* foresees for the 
whole company. In the eight years 
since it began to decentralize, GE, 
as a whole, has doubled sales to 
*The Value Line Survey 


$4.3 billion last year, with net earn- 
ings soaring from $143.1 million to 
$247.9 million in the same period. 

The reasoning behind this im- 
portant shift to long-range ad plan- 
ning should be quite obvious. For 
one thing, utilities, GE’s top cus- 
tomers for heavy electrical equip- 
ment, do not restrict their planning 
to 12-month periods. Further long 
range ad planning probably will 
help GE in the race for the growing 
atomic energy and jet engine mar- 
ket. 

This long-range industrial adver- 
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tising concept is summed up best by 
the “boss” of the GE ad people re- 
sponsible for carrying it out: Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion depart- 
ment manager Ralston (“Rallie” ) B. 
Reid, who with eight other de- 
partment managers, reports to Ap- 
paratus Sales division vice-president 
John W. Belanger. Says Reid (de- 
partment head since 1954 and chair- 
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man of the National Industrial Ad- 


vertisers Assn. in 1956): “Long- 
range advertising programming will 
match the approach of many of our 
product departments, which al- 
ready use three-to-five year mar- 
keting and manufacturing plans. 
This applies especially to those de- 
partments manufacturing turbines, 
engines and other heavy appa- 
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ratus which GE sells.” 
Reid’s department, a huge inside 
“agency” including 200 advertising 
professionals servicing 52 “clients 
(industrial product departments ), 
is responsible for the advertisin 
and sales promotion programs © a 
about 2,000 products for utilities 
transportation, general industry a 
government agencies. 


The Advertising and Sales Promotion department of the Ap- 


paratus Sales division is a giant 
_ services 52 “clients,” 


i.e., industrial product departments. 
In a typical year it produces a staggering array of 220 adver 
tising-promotion campaigns in nearly 200 business magazine 


“agency” within GE which 


more than 30 slide-films and motion pictures, stage presenta- 


WHO’S WHO IN GE’S ADVERTISING AND 


Audio-Visual Programs 
Operation 


Special Projects & 
Staging Operation 


Film Production 
Operation 


Those who attend the creative plans 
board meeting every Friday at 8:30 a.m. 


Thess who attend the policy makers 
meeting every Friday at 10:30 a.m. 


Accounting 
Operation 


Manufacturing 
Operation 


Employee & Community 
Relations Operation 


Marketing Operation 


Distribution Operation 
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There is a strong argument for 
his centralized advertising arm of 
he Apparatus Sales division. Con- 
usion obviously would result if 
ach separate product department 
vorked with a separate ad agency, 
naking, among other things, co- 
rdinated promotions difficult. 


Says Reid: “Product departments 


receive services that are not avail- 
able from the average advertising 
agency, whose forte may be space 
advertising, TV and radio — and 
which usually offers only a nominal 
amount of sales promotional serv- 
ices. 


The basic operating philosophy 
behind the job of Reid’s depart- 


ions, about 100 trade show exhibits, some 20 press confer- 
ces and countless press releases. Constant supervision and 
-oordination of all these activities are maintained through 
he weekly Friday morning meetings of two “‘steering’’ com- 
mittees: the creative planners who meet at 8:30 a.m. and the 
policy makers who meet at 10:30 a.m. 


SALES PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 


Handbook Operation 


Program Planning 
Operation 


Instruction Book 
Inter-Industry Operation 


Activities Operation 


Parts Catalog 
Operation 


THE CREATIVE PLANNERS 
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Media Planning & 
Research Operation 


Printing Operation 


Photography Operation 
Advertising Personnel 
Development Operation 


Reproduction 
Drafting Operation 
District Programs & 
Services Operation 


Exhibits Operation , 


Publication & Film 
Distribution Operation 


ment is to blend all communications 
tools into “a total industrial adver- 
tising and sales promotion service.” 
Each phase, says he, is “developed 
as total advertising and sales pro- 
motion, with each element designed 
to do a specific job with a spe- 
cific audience.” 


Ralston B. Reid 


Manager 


THE POLICY MAKERS 
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Reid, although primarily con- 
cerned with department-wide prob- 
lems and policy matters, does stay 
in touch with day-to-day operations 
and reviews major ad campaigns. 
He follows the GE concept of del- 
egating authority and responsibility, 
spending about 50 percent of his 
time at New York headquarters of 
Apparatus Sales, attending indus- 
try meetings, tackling special execu- 
tive assignments and visiting prod- 
uct departments*. 

Friday mornings at 10:30, he 
meets with his 11 section managers 
(see chart). At this time the de- 
partment’s “management family” 


learns of the problems and achieve- 


ments of each other’s operation. 
Each section manager is given a 
chance to report any information 
that may be of interest to the rest 
of the group. 

Account, program, (creative), art 
and news bureau managers also 
meet on Fridays in a creative plans 
board session two hours before sec- 
tion managers convene. In this way, 
anything important at the operating 
level is immediately communicated 
to top department management. 

The 8:30 session is primarily for 
the purpose of reviewing new A&SP 
programs, e.g. frank criticism of 
layouts, “roughs” for film treatment 
or a direct-mail program. The final 
decision on acceptance or rejection 
of suggestions rests with the opera- 
tions manager concerned. 


The pivotal group in A&SP’s work 
are the nine advertising account 
managers, similar to agency ac- 
count executives in Manager Robert 
Insley’s section (seven in Schenec- 
tady and one each for geographical 
regions in Winston-Salem (N.C.) 
and Western Springs, near Chica- 
go.) They are the prime contact 
with product department adman- 
agers and are responsible for in- 
tegrating all of the A&SP depart- 
ment’s varied services into a bal- 
anced promotional package. 

Managers and staffs of A&SP’s 
many functions contact product de- 
partment admanagers only as nec- 


*The Apparatus Sales division, serves 52 
industrial product departments. Last year, 
GE’s total annual sales of $4.3 billion 
broke down this way: 53% from depart- 
ments making heavy apparatus, industrial 
components and materials; 20% from 
these making atomic and defense prod- 
ucts; the remaining 27% from consumer 
products. 
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essary to carry out day-to-day op- 
erations, are able to devote a ma- 
jor share of their time to planning 
and executing creative programs. 

According to Insley, each account 
manager is responsible for three to 
six departments, depending on size 
of billings. Clients are assigned by 
product families, such as that dele- 
gated to A. C. Hickok who repre- 
sents A&SP to the distribution trans- 
former, high, medium and low volt- 
age switchgear departments. 


Perhaps the biggest job of ac- 
count managers is that of linking 
several departments into a mullti- 
department ad campaign or promo- 
tion, a favorite A&SP tactic to show 
several related products in a single 
spread or to finance a special maga- 
zine supplement. 

This past June A&SP scheduled, 


for one of its largest across-the- 


board campaigns, 16 page supple- 
ments in ELECTRICAL WORLD, ELEC- 
TRICAL WEST and ELECTRIC LIGHT & 
POWER. Five product departments — 
Distribution Transformer, Power 
Transformer, Capacitor, Tastrardent 
and Medium Voltage Switchgear — 
uniformly plugged transmission and 
distribution equipment. 

In turn, the heart of all A&SP 
creative advertising is in section 
manager Mel Fisher's advertising 


programs’ operation. Fisher, a 35- 


year veteran with GE, has nearly 
50 professional staffers, broken 
down by units to complement the 
account managers group. 

“There’s a definite trend,” says 
he, “in GE industrial advertising 
and promotion to spend proportion- 
ally larger amounts as close to the 
customer as possible. 

“While space advertising surely 
paves the way for salesmen, direct 
mail, industry meetings, forums and 
trade show exhibits provide more 
direct contact in introducing cus- 
tomers to GE products.” 


Fisher denies that space advertis- 


*One estimate is that the Advertising and 
Sales Promotion department cut its busi- 
ness-industrial paper budget in half this 
year, down to 1,800 pages as the reces- 
sion clipped apparatus sales (Sales and 
net profit for GE as a whole slipped 4% 
and 11% respectively, between January 
and September). Last year, according 
to one report, GE, as a company, spent 
$4,566,000 in Picinest publications, of 
which the A&SP department represents 
only a part. 


GE Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion department section managers 


ing eventually will be minimized 
in GE industrial marketing.* The 
aim, he claims, simply is a sharper | 
recognition of other promotional | 
techniques and the need to apply | 
each one where it can be most ef- | 
fective. 

On the copy front, the catalyail 
in Fisher’s section is the teamwork | 
between copywriters and “visualiz- | 
ers, i.e., art directors who handle} 
product department groups as the | 
account managers do. | 

“Several ground rules,” Fisher} 
says, “permeate all GE industrial | 
advertising: keep layouts simple, 4) 
use art and copy as related sales’ 
tools, simplify stories and inject a} 
news theme into ads where possi- 
ble.” 

Interplay between A&SP and, 
product department supplies both} 
copy pitch and themes. It’s the re-) 
search operation, though, which, in! 
the long-run, determines many of} 
the underlying motivation, nt 
and promotional themes. 

Research, says manager Reid, il 
one way that GE “breaks through] 
the ever-increasing competition for} 
customers time and attention. Buy-} 
ing influences must be sorted out;) 
unknown buying influences must be} 
made known; customer inertia must] 
be penetrated and buying informa-| 
tion and service after the sale must} 
be provided.” 

To advertising administration 
and research section manage! 
George M. Robertson, an engineel i 
turned adman, research helps set 
media patterns, copy themes and) 
promotional techniques for each 
product department. | 

Despite the fact that it’s difficult) 
to relate sales directly to industrial 
advertising, says he, “we must de 
velop accurate ways of measuri 
this relationship. We need to knovy 


i 
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(left to right) Insley, Fisher, Robertson and media planner Emery: they must blend all 
communications tools into a total industrial advertising and sales promotion service. 


hat a dollar spent on advertising 
ill produce in sales.” The section 
erforms quantitative and qualita- 
ve research studies to measure 
1e impression, conviction and mo- 
vation that GE advertising creates 
. the market place. 

‘Robertson uses such research 
rvices as Gallup-Robinson impact 
sting and clinics, Daniel Starch 
dvertising readership and reader 
npression reports, Mills Shepard 
lagazine advertising visibility and 
enetration reports and clinics, 
eadex reader-interest reports, and 
thers. 

Media planning and research 
anager C. K. Emery interviews 
bout 750-1,000 space salesmen a 
ear. He points out that, execpt for 
n occasional campaign in LIFE or 
ATEVEPOST to plug More Power to 
merica campaign or some other 
road industrial or defense theme, 
&SP relies on hard-sell business 
ad industrial papers and, at times, 
eekly news magazines. 

Each industrial product class has 
9 more than a dozen national mag- 
zines, says Emery, also a one-time 
agineer, and “we try to know them 
]. It’s a matter of selecting which 
ne is the best in each class for a 
ecific campaign and then com- 
ining enough classes to reach the 
fective buying influences. Here 
e use traditional media research 
udies but.are always looking for 
movations.” 

In evaluating media, A&SP, simi- 
r to most industrial advertisers, 
n0ws that space advertising must 
ach at least five decision-making 
mpany executives in each custom- 
organization (generally those in 
lanagement, engineering, finance, 
search and development and pur- 
lasing). In some cases, particu- 
rly a multi-million-dollar power 
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plant or nuclear project, for ex- 
ample, nearly every top corporate 
executive participates in the sales 
decision that must be made. 


Perhaps the newest weapon to 
find out the “why” of purchase de- 
cisions is motivation research. 
Robertson, Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Advertising Research Insti- 
tute’s Motivational Research Coun- 
cil, says that there is enough prom- 
ise in MR to warrant trying it. In 
fact, there is probably less risk in 
trying it than in not doing so. 

Thus, the problem is not using 
MR but applying it to such prod- 
ucts as turbines, motors, transform- 
ers and industrial products. Con- 
sumer influences — color, package, 
and size — have little place in in- 
dustrial marketing. 

A&SP and its clients, nonetheless, 
have used motivation research. One 
classic example is MR studies which 
showed that customers bypassed 
D-C motors in favor of A-C units. 
D-C motors, the study noted, were 
considered by many as old-fash- 
ioned. 

To counter this trend, the D-C 
Motor and Generator Department 
scheduled a series in 1956 in hori- 
zontal magazines: BUSINESS WEEK, 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTE- 
NANCE, FORTUNE, MILL & FACTORY, 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT and THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL. 

The series plugged the fact that 
D-C motors were as up-to-date as 
automation and atomic energy. 


Dovetailing with the A&SP or- 
ganization at Schenectady are pro- 
motional components that report to 
the sales organizations in 16 appa- 
ratus sales districts. They implement 
national campaigns at the local lev- 
el, create regional sales develop- 


ment campaigns and handle exten- 
sive customer relations activities. 
Integrating district promotion with 
A&SP at Schenectady is a manager 
of district programs who reports 
to section manager Robertson. 

A current cooperative effort of 
A&SP and district promotional men 
is that of helping apparatus sales’ 
immediate distribution sales section 
to intensify its drive to mass market 
small less-technica] industrial prod- 
ucts (e.g. electric motors and con- 
trols). 


The object of this cooperative ef- 
fort is to achieve market penetration 
everywhere by individualized pro- 
motions for company and inde- 
pendent distributors selling these 
“off-the-shelf” products. 


The Component and Intermediate 
Distribution Sales department sells 
to distributors as well as to original 
equipment manufacturers. It is one 
of the Apparatus Sales division's 
three sales departments serviced 
by the Advertising and Sales pro- 
motion department. 

The other two: The User Indus- 
tries Sales department, which sells 
to electric utilities, steel, mining, 
oil and gas production and trans- 
portation industries; the Aviation 
and Defense Industries Sales de- 
partment which sells to Fed- 
eral government agencies, aircraft 
and missile manufacturers, ship- 
builders, commercial airlines and 
other customers for defense sys- 
tem components. 

The differences among the three 
departments stem from the differ- 
ences in the types of customers for 
which each is responsible. It is the 
customer, rather than the product, 
that determines where responsibility 
for sales contact is assigned. + 
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your 
wife! 


The first survey of the distaff side of TIDE’S 
Leadership Panel finds that adwives are a 
combination of the good fairy, a wailing wall, 
a buddy and a presidential adviser. In fact, 
most of them are almost too good to be true. 


M avs best possession is a sympa- 
thetic wife. 
— Euripides 


Who, except some overconfirmed 
bachelors, would disagree? 

Who, with her unfathomable in- 
tuition and her power, never, of 
course, to be underestimated—is a 
better bellwether of what makes 
the world go round than a woman? 

To find out how women appraise 
a variety of subjects, TE intro- 
duces a new series based on sur- 
veys of the wives of its Advertis- 
ing Leadership Panelists. As a 
start, mindful of the adage that 
behind most successful men there’s 
a woman, TIDE asked them how 
they fit into their husbands’ busi- 
ness careers and what they think 
of advertising as an occupation. 

As a majority, the Panelists’ wives 
seem almost too good to be true. 
Sympathetic above and beyond the 
call of duty, they claim to be vital- 
ly interested in their husbands’ jobs, 
are satisfied with their professional 
progress and earnings and think 
their men made a wise move in 
selecting advertising as an occu- 
pation. 

What’s more, these hands that 
rock the cradle also sometimes 
write a little copy, rough up lay- 
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outs, nail a good promotional idea, 
entertain business associates with 
the zeal of Perle Mesta and offer 
an encouraging pat on days when 
nothing has gone right in the of- 
fice. 

Consider these loving statistics: 

98% of the Panel wives say they 
are interested in their husbands’ 
work. 

95% approve of advertising as a 
career. 

92% are satisfied with their hus- 
bands’ professional progress and 
success. 

70% think they understand the 
advertising business. 

67% are satisfied with their hus- 
bands’ earnings. 


One reason for the wives’ re- 
markable degree of satisfaction is 
that a good many feel they are a 
part of their husbands’ business 
life. A hefty 81% generally ac- 
company their men when business 
associates are taken out on the town 
and about the same amount (80%) 
frequently entertain business asso- 
ciates in their homes. 

Only 10% of the adwives find en- 
tertaining a nuisance while 46% 
say they really enjoy it. Another 
44% neither strongly like nor dislike 


business entertaining. But as duti-| 
ful wives they participate willingly) 
on the grounds that it helps their 
husbands’ careers. 


Most of the wives share their hus-| 
bands’ business problems and like 
being used as a wailing wall be 
cause it gives them greater insight 
into the advertising business and of- 
ten into the adman himself. The! 


95% approve of their husbands’ jobs: 
and advertising as a careet 


least occasionally and 33% say the 
often tell them about such matters! 
A substantial 22% talk to theit) 
husbands about business almost) 
every day and only a handful—5# 
—never hear about who's doing 
what to whom at the office oF 
agency. %p 
Adwives, at least according 
those married to Twr’s Panelists, 
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Abre than lend moral support. 
“ight per cent test products for 
heir husbands or act as a sound- 
ng board for ideas. Exactly half the 
wives say they've helped their men 
solve business problems and 38% re- 
sort that at least one of their adver- 
ising or public relations ideas has 
9een used in the business. 

The wife of D. P. Brother vice- 
resident Walker R. A. Graham, 
or example, says she helps her hus- 
and with “names for new prod- 
icts, poster ideas, personnel ad- 
fice, job changes,” and adds that 
he suggested the “layout, headline 
ind picture for a Nash outdoor 
yoster (which was) chosen among 
he 100 best.” 

Anderson & Cairns PR director 

\shley Burner’s wife Anne helped 
im come up with “the promotion 
or Masland Carpets.” 
Kirsch Beverages used adman- 
iger Milton Wolff's wife’s “copy 
ipproach to housewives” and some 
~ her headlines. She has also 
helped him select premium items 
ind assisted in copy testing.” 

Gray & Rogers partner Albert R. 
Bockrock got the “idea of using 
omic books as premiums for a 
yeanut butter’? from his wife 
Frances. The wife of Rea, Fuller & 
Co. account executive William Jor- 
zenson taught him to fight fire with 
ire by explaining how she “would 
resent an advertising idea to a 
woman admanager.” 

_ Like a number of respondents, 
he wife of Coty assistant to the 
president Neil Charity helps with 
yersonnel difficulties, says her hus- 


(0% think they understand the ins 
ind outs of the ad business 


and “sometimes refers a ‘problem 
dersonality’ to me for comment.” 

Hoover admanager Wilbur Jones's 
vife Dorothy cashes in on her stra- 
egic position as a housewife by 
reporting on the supermarkets, 
dackaging, displays, appliances, 
Joor-bell salesmen and the trends 
n buying as I see them in my every 
pl shopping for our home.” 

' The wife of Vick Chemical mer- 
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chandise research director Richard 
Seitz is a professional in her own 
right. Her contributions to her 
husband’s work, she reports, “take 
the form of motivational research 
work—with results that are confi- 
dential—and well paid for by his 


company.” 


According to the Panelists’ wives, 
the chief advantages of having a 
husband in advertising are the 
money he earns, the interesting 
people they meet through the busi- 
ness, the fact that their men have 
ample opportunity for creativity 
and expression. 

Its enough for the wife of 
Reynolds Metals general advertis- 
ing director David F. Beard that her 
husband “loves advertising.” Simi- 
larly, Catherine Bauman, wife of 
National Tea vice-president of ad- 
vertising and promotion V. S. Bau- 
man, thinks just being in the ad busi- 
ness is an advantage and adds she’s 
“proud (her husband) selected ad- 
vertising as his career.” 

The wife of House of Seagram 
PR director Harry M. Bulow speaks 
for a number of adwives when she 
praises advertising’s opportunity 
“for creative expression,” as does 
the wife of Dixie Cup admanager 
J. W. Sitt who describes her im- 
pressions of the business as “in- 
teresting, challenging and new 
every day.” 

Mrs. Stewart Wolfe, wife of Ed- 
sel’s sales promotion coordinator, 
stands entirely alone in naming 
“good hours” as the chief advantage 
of a job in advertising. 


35% think husbands’ office hours 
are too long 


Although a startling number of 
adwives could not think of a single 
drawback of their husbands’ jobs 
or of a career in advertising, some 
do have serious grievances to air. 
The major complaints: pressure, in- 
security, erratic hours and compe- 
tition. 

J. Walter Thompson vice-presi- 
dent John McQuigg’s wife Doro- 
thy, for one, says that although her 


husband “enjoys advertising thor- 
oughly, the demands of the busi- 
ness are so great that everything is 
sacrificed, most important—family 


life!” 


Almost half of the Panel wives 
think their husbands’ jobs in adver- 
tising are making them excessively 
tense. It is this tenseness and the 
“constant pressure” that are the 
chief drawbacks to a career in ad- 
vertising, say many of the women, 
among them Mrs. A. J. McGinness, 
wife of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
admanager and Mrs. Richard Van 
Nostrand, wife of Bristol-Myers as- 
sistant admanager. 

To American Steel Foundries ad 
director Edwin A. Parker's wife, 
the worst thing about her husband’s 
job is the “odd hours. Time and 
time again I have dinner in prep- 
aration,” she says, “and he phones 
to tell me he won't be able to get 
home early.” 

“Living with an adman becomes 
a little difficult during sales con- 
ferences or a new advertising cam- 
paign,” confides Mary Manning, 
wife of Gorham ad and sales promo- 
tion manager E. H. Manning. 

Several adwives are worried lest 
the strain of being creative show up 
on an X-ray. The wife of Hoover 
admanager Jones says “advertising 
is not for the ‘oldsters’” and adds, 
“I keep an eye on my husband’s 
blood pressure!” 

Mrs. Walker Graham (D. P. 
Brother) touches on one of ad- 
vertising’s traditional blights when 
she theorizes that the worst draw- 


72% are satisfied with their hus- 
bands’ professional progress 


back of working in advertising is 
“the “Huckster’ stigma.” 


Kathryn Weir, wife of Donahue 
& Coe executive vice-president 
Walter Weir, perhaps best sums up 
the attitude that most adwives have 
toward their husbands’ jobs. There 
are “occasional frustrations,” she ad- 
mits. “But this is true in all busi- 
nesses—and in life, too.” e 


ai, 


Never, in its post-war history, has the auto industry found itself at more criti- 
cal crossroads. For the industry must, in the next few months, make a series 
of marketing decisions—involving media selection, product design and pric- _ 
ing—which can lead to success or disaster. Here's why and what's ahead. 


History records that France’s 
Louis XIV, who built the Palace 
of Versailles, reigned at a time 
when France “was the first state 
in Europe in both arms and arts.” 
His successor, Louis XV, ruled 
France when there was “a strong 
reaction against the monarchy and 
its methods” and it was a time when 
“the machinery of government fell 
out of gear.” 

Somewhat analogously, some 250 
years later, Detroit's top manage- 
ment is trying to change from low 
into high gear without stripping 
the gears themselves, and the men 
up top realize speed is of the es- 
sence. 

While on the one hand Detroit 
(the new scapegoat, replacing Wall 
Street, Madison Avenue and Holly- 
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wood) perceives the nature of its 
current malady, on the other hand 
it is almost hamstrung to do 
enough about it. The 1958 cars 
sold in the neighborhood of a mis- 
erably low 4,500,000 units (down 
from a peak of almost 8,000,000 in 
1955), and 1959 sales are a huge 
question mark. 

What's the explanation of this 
quick reversal of consumer prefer- 
ence? Why has the eminently suc- 
cessful auto industry suddenly be- 
come a bogey man, attacked from 
every quarter? The explanation 
(actually there are many) lies in 
marketing-gone-sour, and Detroit 
now thinks its salvation may lie 
with advertising. 

Just as in its marketing, Detroit 
has learned that flexibility is the 


pia ae diathiaak aa 2 


key word in its advertising. While 
other major «consumer industrie 
and companies have practised “to: 
tal marketing,” Detroit seems onl y 
to have paid lip service to the 
concept. 
True, it has practiced new pr 
uct innovations, introduced mo 4 
models, offered more color choic 
But the men in the towers of D 
troit have not managed their com 
panies with the strength that “ 
tal marketing” implies. The big 
question now is: can advertisi 
alone make a bad marketing si at 
tion better? a: 
While package goods adverti: 
can test-market products, a 
change not only their ad strateg 
but also the product itself withit 
a matter of weeks, the auto ad er 
“y) 
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... that ‘the perfect headquarters, [e.g. the Palace of Versailles above], are achieved only by 


nstitutions on the verge of collapse.” 


isers by comparison are Prome- 
heus Bound. 

The die-making and tooling up 
0 produce a new model car must 
ye made many months in advance, 
ind advertising plans likewise have 
een closely bound to this inflexible 
narketing problem. 

How does Detroit plan to over- 
some this headache, to make its 
id strategy, if not its marketing 
bility, more flexible? Generally, 
everal basic media reversals are 
n the wind. 


The abandonment several years 
igo of co-op advertising between 
he auto manufacturers: and _ their 
(0,000 assorted dealers signaled the 
nedia reversals being implemented 
nd contemplated this year. The end 
Mf co-op brought relief for auto 
nakers who didn’t like the idea of 
youring ad dollars into local media 
n a market where one dealer was 
musually strong. This meant an 
tomatic elimination of many 
veekly newspapers and some local 
adio stations. It means now that 
he factory can decide to let a daily 
1ewspaper and a bigger radio sta- 
ion in the nearest metropolitan 
narket “cover” the smaller market. 
Another thing, it means that the 


‘Detroit's Great Debate: “Where Did We 
70 Wrong?”, Eric Larrabee, The Reporter, 
April 17, 1958. 
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factory can throw as much money 
as it wants into markets where it 
feels the potential is greatest, or 
where it has especially strong and 
active dealers. 


But the end of co-op didn’t solve 
the big problem: which media are 
most effective for selling new cars? 
One Detroit advertising executive, 
Ford car division ad manager John 
R.. Bowers, has this solution: “As 
for local advertising, which now 


‘takes the place of the old co-op, we 


have our own scientific method of 
allocating the advertising by mar- 
kets. . 

“It goes according to a set for- 
mula and we have IBM machines 
working hard to make sure every 
dealer is getting what he deserves. 
The plan basically is to give each 
dealer a fair share of the total cut, 
based on sales population, market 
data and a lot of other things.” 

The overall corporate Ford media 
scheduling this year shapes up this 
way, according to general adver- 
tising and sales promotion man- 
ager E. E. Rothman: “We are going 
into the 1959 model year with a 
lot of coverage in all media. We're 
spending 20% in magazines, 27% in 
newspapers, 23% in TV.” The TV 
figure compares with 30% in 1958. 

Sametime, across town, a Detroit 
Buick spokesman has this to say: 
“There's been no change in our 


newspaper strategy. The budget’s 
not been trimmed, but we are 
spending more money in net TV, 
most notably Wells Fargo and the 
Bob Hope spectaculars.” 

Newspapers may, however, come 
in for closer scrutiny. No longer 
will a paper automatically get an 
ad just because it’s located in a 
dealer's area. Buick may cover 
more bases with fewer papers, 
probably ones in the bigger cities 
where sales are best. 

Concerning newspapers, then, the 
way sales go will determine their 
slice of the pie. If sales go up news- 
papers stand to profit before TV 
because of their flexibility. Like- 
wise, if sales go down, the less 
firmly committed newspaper sched- 
ules doubtless will be cut. 


Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Pontiac 
divisions, all part of the perennially 
close-mouthed General Motors, say 
that they are continuing their net 
TV buys pretty much as last year. 
GM’s institutional buy in 1958 of 
Wide Wide World, perhaps signifi- 
cantly, has been dropped for 1959. 

GM corporate ad director Henry 
Botsford points out that newspaper 
and magazine budgets for all divi- 
sions will remain mostly unchanged 
from last year, or they may even go 
up somewhat in areas where dealer 
co-op formerly was important. All 
this, he says, depends on the sales of 
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Will this artist's conception” of the projected Chevrolet small 
car be reality in the spring? Reportedly, it would be priced 
at $1,800, would feature a pancake-type air-cooled six-cylin- 


der aluminum engine in the rear. 


GM cars in the early months after 
new models are introduced. 

Diametrically opposed to Buick, 
Chrysler Corp. advertising and sales 
promotion director Richard E. 
Forbes says: “Last spring we and 
the agency did an evaluation job 
of all media. We felt that TV has 
done a good job for us but we feel 
that in the present sales climate, for 
the next few months at least, news- 
paper advertising is more ideally 
situated. We say this, even though 
we believe Chrysler Corp. has had 
more success from a viewer stand- 
point than any other auto maker, 
for example, shows like Groucho 
Marx and Lawrence Welk.” 

Chrysler’s 1958 buys of Climax 
and Shower of Stars are being 
dropped this year in favor of special 
one-shots a la October’s “An Eve- 
ning With Fred Astaire.” 

As Forbes puts it, “If the right 
show comes along we will buy it.” 
He adds, however, that both news- 
papers and magazines will be 
bought more in the last quarter of 
1959 than in the first three quarters. 

At Chrysler this corporate media 
philosophy is followed in all 
the product divisions. Plymouth ad 
manager Louis T. Hagopian (“If 
It’s New, Plymouth’s Got It”) says: 
“Newspapers are still our number 
one medium. We are using selected 
newspapers to avoid duplication, 
but we're spending about twice as 
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*Reprinted from CAR LIFE, The Family Auto Magazine, Copyright 1958. 


much as in TV. I can't give per- 
centage figures because we dont 
want to reveal this to competition. 

“After all, we have to beat Ford 
and Chevrolet.” Hagopian is also 
buying magazines and spot radio 
in two networks—CBS with a 
“varied impact plan” of net spots 
and on ABC with a new stereo- 
phonic show tied in with Welk on 
Ve 

Dodge admanager Wendell 
Moore says his share of Welk is 
down this year from one and a half 
hours a week to one hour. Conse- 
quently, he’s spending about 10% 
more in newspapers this year, with 
magazines and net radio and spot 
radio remaining about the same. 

Moore points out that, “We cut 
back on TV mainly because of 
costs. When there is a cut we de- 
cide the cut should fall in the place 
where costs are most concentrated. 
Then, too, we wanted to be more 
flexible than TV permitted. TV this 
year is about 42% of our total 
budget instead of the 50% it was 
last year.” 

DeSoto division admanager 
Richard Goodwin somewhat rue- 
fully says that his division has to- 
tally dropped net TV, again be- 
cause of costs. It’s remaining strong 
in spot TV, however, particularly 
in the early months of marketing 
the new models. Concludes he: “If 
we pick up a net TV show to re- 


place the Groucho show we 
dropped, then net TV will account 
for about 30% of our budget. If we: 
don’t pick up a show, we'll still use! 
the spots.” 

Goodwin further points out that! 
DeSoto dealers are given an op-) 
tion on what type of advertising’ 
they want in their respective cities. 


The Chrysler division advertising 
manager: Harry Ault, while sayin g 
1959 media strategy looks about 
the same as 1958, mournfully ad. 
mits that his budget permits no neti 
TV (nor outdoor ). “Our one show, 
a month of the Climax series last) 
year, is dropped this year. But weTé 
heavy on newspaper and magazine 
advertising this year same as last 

“In fact, it might be called aj 
little stronger, if our plans go 
through for the fourth quarter.” Inj 
addition, Chrysler has local radio} 
spots in the top 100 markets. It is) 
also in net radio, Monitor on week-= 
ends. (Ault also directs the adver- 
tising for Imperial division, which 
is strictly in newspapers and maga-| 
zines. ) 


All these varying ad. strategies) 
add up to one basic pattern: Detroit 
automen are trying to loosen up 
spending so that they can apply heat 
where the ache is worst. Each 
of the big three, however, has its) 
own peculiar way of accomplishing 
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is. While GM seems to be re- 
enching on newspapers, Chrysler 
sticking with print media, and 
ord is trying to apply scientific 
ethods of buying all media to- 
ther. 


Obviously, these are attempts to 
ake advertising serve the purpose 
at “total marketing” does in pack- 
ze goods, i.e. if “total marketing” 
defined as consumer orienting 
1e's business, then Detroit is using 
1e facet of total marketing, adver- 
sing, as its sole weapon. It looks 
if Detroit’s arsenal will have to 
‘Ow. 
Take the much belabored ques- 
on of designing, for example. Cer- 
inly there are many fine design- 
s in Detroit, and just as certainly 
ey are not allowed to design 
hat they think is right. As Eric 
arrabee put it in THE REPORTER 
agazine last April, “Many of the 
esigners are sports car buffs (“We 
ant to sell a lot of Chevvies so 
at we can all drive Ferraris’) 
ho hope the time may come when 
ey will be able to make cars that 
ey themselves might almost like.” 
Detroit's salesmen, market re- 
archers, executives (and _ their 
ives ), among others, dictate to the 
en who are charged with creat- 
g salable cars, 
It’s a situation that amounts to 
icasso's greenskeeper, housemaid, 
leagues (and wives) telling Pi- 
isso just what he should put in 
is paintings so they will sell. Pi- 
isso, however, is able to ignore 
ich yapping second guessers, and 
e sells very well indeed. 
Would any market researcher, 
<ecutive, etc. have been able to 
Il German designer Dr. Ferdinand 
orsche what the Volkswagen car 
1ould look like? And who would 
ave thought that the admittedly 
gly and austere German “beetle 
ar’ would one day make mighty 
letroit take a long, hard look at 
mulating it. 
As a result, two major American 
anufacturers are already selling 
mall, relatively austere economy 
ars a la Volkswagen: American 
lotors (which sold about 35,000 
lore passenger cars in 1958 than 
did in 1957, the only American 
» increase sales last year), and the 
ard-pressed Studebaker-Packard 
orp., which this year is putting 
ll its effort and faith in a similar 
> 
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economy, low-priced offering, The 
Lark. 


It's a fair bet that by spring of 
1959 all of the so-called Big Three 
American makers will also be get- 
ting similar small cars into produc- 
tion. Just as with media strategy, 
though, it’s a tightrope-walking sort 
of wait-and-see atmosphere that 
prevails. After years of dismissing 
the small car as the fad of the few 
and the foible of the rich, GM, 
Ford and Chrysler all are poised 
for a plunge into the small car 
market. 

GM, for example, admits that it 
has tooled up for a small car but 
is holding up the ordering of the 
raw materials. Ford Division gen- 
eral manager James O. Wright 
says that when and if it makes up 
its\ mind, “We know exactly the 
model we will produce.” 

Chrysler Corp. president L. L. 
“Tex” Colbert rounds out the com- 
ment: “We are closer to a small 
car than most people think.” 

Such rumblings of small car 
marketing bring up the subject of 
pricing. It’s another facet of total 
marketing that’s failed in recent 
years to be particularly well inte- 
grated with the other marketing 
aspects. While the formerly low- 
priced three have gradually been 
upgraded into the medium price 
bracket, and Ford has even intro- 
duced an additional medium. priced 
car (The Edsel), the consumer has 
been left in a quandary. Few cars 
any longer look like the sort of car 
their price tags would seem to im- 
ply they are, in relation to other 
cars in the market. 

It’s apparent that the even higher 
prices in 1959 for the Ford, Chevro- 
let and Plymouth cars are designed 
to make room for the small car in- 
troductions in the spring, if they 
come. 


The IF, then, is: will Americans 
fall back in love with Detroit’s “nor- 
mal” sort of product in 1959? If the 
first six months look good, then 
American Motors and Studebaker- 
Packard will likely find themselves 
alone in the marketing of American 
small cars. 

Like it or not, Detroit must 
recognize several now apparent 
truths: 

* The bloom is off the spending 
spree of the post World War II 


era, and consumers are more sophis- 
ticated, more mature, and not at 
all easily fooled by planned obso- 
lescence, shouting ads, price-pack- 
ing auto dealers (in fact, price 
packing is now outlawed by fed- 
eral decree requiring prices to be 
posted on windshields in new car 
showrooms ). 


* Detroit is over extended in every 
conceivable way, and it must now 
realign the whole image of the 
products it produces. (This trend 
has already started with the reduc- 
tion this year in numbers of models 
offered the bewildered consumer ). 
¢ Like a rabbit, weak with hound- 
ing and making too many defensive 
decisions, the consumer is frozen 
in his tracks. He now is more apt 
to buy a “sensible” car than a status 
symbol] that’s largely lost its mean- 
ing anyway. 

® Each Detroit manufacturer has 
its particular problems and ways 
of solving them vis-a-vis their going 
separate ways in media spending 
this year. 

© The franchised dealer method of 
distributing cars is, at best, bound 
to be lacking. It, too, detracts from 
total marketing because the dealer 
is not a Detroit operative and, in 
many cases, is as disenchanted with 
the auto business as the consumer. 
Only a reaffirmation of the manu- 
facturer-dealer relationship (by not 
only asking dealer advice but by 
helping him and not glutting him 
with cars he can't possibly sell) 
will make it possible for Detroit 
car makers to implement locally the 
advertising it now plans to place 
with locality more in mind. 


In sum, Detroit needs to get back 
to the halcyon days of yore; the 
days when the consumer knew 
what he was buying and what it 
meant to him; the days when the 
consumer got buying help from the 
ads he read; the days when the 
consumer knew and trusted his 
dealer. 


Detroit must screech to a halt, 
throw the wheels into reverse with 
a minimum of gear clashing. In 
short, The Versailles Palaces they re 
building in Detroit as monuments 
to success may soon be monuments 
to a bygone era unless the men who 
run the show display the stamina 
truly to “consumer orient” their 
business. r 
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public relations 


Political failure 


The resounding defeats adminis- 
tered to “business” candidates and 
the “right to work” referenda last 
month show conclusively that 
American businessmen are still 
viewed with suspicion, if not dis- 
trust, by the voting public. Despite 
aggressive, well-financed cam- 
paigns, business interests were bad- 
ly beaten in California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Washington, and 
Ohio. 

Hardest hit: General Electric and 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers 
who started all-out programs of 
political activity . . . usually di- 
rected by PR personnel. 

Both GE and NAM were victims 
of the bitter prejudice that becomes 
characteristic of big-business execu- 
tives. To enlist support of big-busi- 
ness executives, the field men had 
to wave the red flag of Reuther and 
big labor. More logical persuasion 
failed. Result: the business men, in 
typical autocratic manner, roared 
into battle, ran inflammatory full- 
page ads, pounded desks, demand- 
ed public support, solicited funds 
from out-of-state sources . . . and 
were shellacked at the polls. 

Labor, though better organized, 
was no smarter. They won by de- 
fault by stressing the “out of state 
money (in politics there is no more 
powerful argument than outside in- 
terference ) and by insisting quietly 
that the “right to work” issue was 
phony: “Do you know anyone who 
is not working because he refuses 
to join a union?” 

The independent, suspicious of 
the heavy attack by big business, 
voted “No” ... or not at all. 

In Ohio, competent PR men ad- 
vised the Chamber of Commerce, 
who led the battle, to do an edu- 
cational job first. They were over- 
ruled. Proof of the PR wisdom is 
that the majority of the conserva- 
tive press was on the side of labor! 

Conclusion: it takes much more 
than money and noise to change 
public opinion on basic issues. 


There must be: (1) much better 
research than was evident in most 
states; (2) a long period of in- 
tensive education .. . from one to 
two years; (3) intelligent activity 
by local people to prove their sin- 
cerity; (4) direction by PR pro- 
fessionals who are tough-minded 
enough to resist the prejudice of 
the bosses and to talk in terms of 
self-interest of the electorate. 

This is a tremendous challenge to 
PR people in business. They must 
make their management under- 
stand that successful political ac- 
tivity cannot be bought . . . as can 
companies or markets or people .. . 
but that it is a year-round job that 
requires Participation, Planning, 
Patience, and Plenty of money. 

We sincerely hope that GE and 
NAM redouble their efforts and 
are joined by many other progres- 
sive companies. 


Income Tax Notes 


As long as your travel expenses 
are not over 12%¢ per mile and 
subsistence no more than $15 per 
day, there’s no need for special 
accounting by you or your em- 
ployer . . . New IRS rulings per- 
mit PR men to deduct education ex- 
penses if the courses are: (1) main- 
taining or improving PR skills; (2) 
required by your employer. 

Applications for tax exemption 
made by educational, charitable 
and similar organizations are now 
subject to public inspection under 
a new IRS ruling .. . Better check 
Washington if you are organizing 
a civic group to promote or main- 
tain the character of a community. 
Recent ruling says project must be 
“exclusively for public purposes.” 


Good Guide 


John L. Black, who has the im- 
posing title of supervisor, Indus- 
trial Press Section, Publications 
and Industrial Press Department 
of Allis Chalmers, lists 10 qualifi- 
cations for the industrial publicity 


Cone 


by daedalus: 


man in terms of ability to: | 
Use time effectively: set aside cer- 
tain periods for certain work, put 
clerical work where it belongs, an- 
alyze work and reallocate respon- 
sibilities. : 
Edit wisely: decide how much im- 
provement is necessary. Remember 
deathless prose is not a part 
publicity. 
Gather and write news stories: buile 
from facts, get the facts yourself? 
develop news items. | 
Write technical articles: educate 
self on background, build files from 
trade press, learn to use library. — 
Promote publicity objectives: ale 
organization on publicity benefits| 
self-author articles, soundly pro) 
mote own efforts. 4 
Promote story ideas: write outline: 
for potential author, adopt affirma:| 
tive attitude, set ideas and facts or 
paper. ‘i 
Establish Publicity campaigns: as: 
semble materials, get photos, time 
releases, curtail costs. y 
Publish company periodical: be 
flexible; use talents of others. 
Understand photographs: envisio 4 
picture first; relate picture to arti} 
cle. 
Offer aid to authors: turn everythin; 
into article possibility; educat« 
author on mechanics; make auth 
feel your interest. 4 

For a_full outline of industria! 
responsibilities, write John L| 
Black, Allis-Chalmers, Box 512, Mill 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. , 


Personal Publicity: 


Stephen D. Smoke and Ken J. Maw 
to senior vice-presidents of Gayno 
& Ducas ... Robert B. Slawter nov 
PR director of Miller Brewing Co 
... William R. Miner to director 0) 
PR and advertising for People’) 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago. 
Joseph E. Lowes from Pratt 
Whitney to his own PR firm 
Hartford ... Richard P. Lytle nov 
PR and admanager for Aeront 
tronics Systems, Inc., a Ford Sub 
sidiary. i 
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What is the emotional and spiritual climate of today’s homes? At the Second 
The Annual Congress on Better Living, held in Washington in October, 100 women 
5 talked for two days about the material things they wanted in their homes of today 
Atmosphere and tomorrow. On the third day, they sat at their ten separate tables, each with a 
of the moderator and a McCall’s editor to listen in, and discussed themselves, their 
ire husbands, their children and their general attitudes towards family living today. 


t The results are now being officially sifted and analyzed. But to one unofficial 
observer, family life 1958-59 looked like this: 


e A retum to old-fashioned, conservative virtues . . . even a ratification 
of the occasional spanking. These modern mothers did not approve of children 
mn calling adults by their first names. A great many had never heard of 
“permissiveness”. (But most had heard and approved of the 
oe . concept of Togetherness. ) 


\ @ A definite trend toward the participating father in the home. Most male 
parents liked pitching in with the children’s baths, bedtimes and play hours, 
| enjoyed this type of homework more than any other. (Father's pet hates, 
according to some of the delegates: redoing lawns, cleaning 
downspouts, “being pushed”. ) 


\ @ Hobbies were often Togetherness-minded, by choice. These ranged from 
bridge to do-it-yourself projects, to hunting, fishing, gardening, golf. 
One woman's comment: “We never do things together, but we 

fy feel as if we're together.” 


,, @ Desirable qualities in husbands hit the basics. Most wanted: “Understanding!”. 
(“A man is someone you communicate with,” one delegate put it.) 
Other wanted spouse-attributes: tolerance, kindness, a sense of humor, 
5h integrity, a sense of direction, courtesy, responsibility. (Hardly 
any mentioned a talent for breadwinning. ) 


bE) @ The wives listed old-fashioned assets for wives, too. Femininity, love of 
an home, adaptability, patience, tenderness, were most popular. Also mentioned: 
“An ability to keep your mouth shut sometimes.” 


fi @ Outstanding irritants in family life leading to disagreements: parents and 
y in-laws, finances, lack of consideration. Religion and differences in backgrounds 
were also cited. Overall cause: “lack of communication”. 


Ae @ The concluding discussions covered America’s “relaxed way of living” 


Pi: as opposed to Russia’s sterner regimes. The delegates’ general feeling: All 
a families would do well to think more, spend leisure more wisely, 
_ work together to build up individual strengths. 


: 
‘ * The registered trademark of MeCalls , the magazine of Togetherness 
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MR. BILLINGS 


*Vou’re in advertising, ain’tcha?”’ 
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00 housewives offer 
deas to business 


I spent three rewarding days 
while back eavesdropping as 100 
ousewives from Alabama to Alas- 
a engaged in spirited discussions 
bout their homes and home life. 
t mccaLL’s Second Annual Con- 
ress on Better Living the agenda 
overed much more territory than 
t the First Congress, roaming all 
ae way from preferred styles in 
ouses to preferred discipline for 
hildren. (To my surprise, spank- 
ig turns out to be very much in 
ogue. ) 

From summaries that were of- 
sared at the end of each session 
nd from the listening-in I did at 
idividual round-tables, Ill begin 
y offering a sprinkling of the sug- 
estions for products and product 
nprovements that were aired by 
1e delegates. Among the things — 
me practical and some highly 
isionary — they would like to have 
re: | 
Better color correlation between 
lain and patterned floor tiles. One 
yoman had to mix tiles from dif- 
erent companies to get a coordin- 
ted effect and this has also been 
wy experience. 

A treatment for brass tile inserts 
yhich prevents them from turning 
reen. 

An escalator in a two-story house 
-sounds preposterous but, who 
nows, some day it may come to 
ass. 

Pottery dishes colored all the 
fay through so chips won't be as 
oticeable. 

A cooler-bin for potatoes and 
nions, 
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by dorothy diamond 


¢ A freezer compartment for ag- 
ing meat. 

e A no-hands gadget that enables 
you to answer the telephone and 
keep right on working. (Sold to 
businessmen, but prohibitive in 
price for the average housewife. ) 

¢ An alarm that sounds if the re- 
frigerator goes off. 

¢ A drawer arrangement for chest- 
type freezers. 

¢ Fiberglas insulation made in 
shorter strips so that it is easier to 
handle and doesn't get into hus- 
band’s fingers. 

¢ Much more wiring — enough to 
permit all the appliances to be 
operated at the same time. 

* Decorated garbage cans for curb- 
stone collections. 

¢ Bigger blankets and sheets for 
cribs and king-size beds. 

¢ More high altitude recipes. 

¢ A chute from kitchen to base- 
ment for orderly disposal of boxes 
and bottles. 


How the wind is blowing 


Invited to tell what’s really on 
their minds, these housewives ex- 
pressed displeasure with many 
products. Among their peeves are: 
asphalt tile floors (condemned as 
hard to keep up); a perpetually 
visible screen on a TV set (“It’s 
horrible having that dead eye in 
the middle of the room staring at 
you’); raised designs on dishes (for 
some reason this form of decora- 
tion has been found to bother mas- 
culine guests); plastic fittings in 
refrigerators; imitation formica 
wood finishes; buttons on top of 
mattresses because they pop off (a 
criticism I second); and individual 


Woman's Viewpoint 


room air conditioners which, des- 
pite improvements in design, are 
still deplored as ugly. 

But although the women cen- 
sured they also praised. Things that 
meet their approval include: vinyl 
tile floors (“Every time I sweep 
the crumbs off my kitchen floor I 
bless the Armstrong Co.”); white 
cotton sheets (they are leery of 
Nylon and also high fashion 
shades); foam rubber mattresses; 
two sets of flatware — stainless steel 
and sterling; neutral color schemes 
that enable them to change accent 
colors easily; drip-dry clothes that 
can withstand a sojourn in the 
drier; exterior house materials re- 
quiring no upkeep; a dimmer sys- 
tem for lights; and dishwashers 
— now regarded much more fa- 
vorably since they come in no-rinse 
versions. 


Advertising's faults 


Asked about advertising, many 
of the women said they are dis- 
trustful of it and feel it is not doing 
an adequate job. One woman even 
suggested — vain hope! — that ad- 
vertisers should point out the dis- 
advantages of a product. 

TV commercials directed at chil- 
dren pose a special problem and 
the mothers are highly resentful 
of the juvenile pressure exerted on 
them. They also object to the 
amount of violence that is shown. 
I liked the story that one delegate 
told about what happened in a 
temperance home when it looked as 
though the villain were about to 
commit some perfidy. “Don’t wor- 
ry, a youngster assured his Grand- 
mother, “he’s not going to have 
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a drink. He’s just going to shoot 
somebody.” 

Name-plates on appliances, a 
familiar gripe by now, again came 
in for castigation. Comment: “I 
would buy the products faster if 
they didn’t advertise them on 
name-plates. Tell them to keep 
their advertising out of my kitch- 


” 


en. 
Is information a waste? 


And now for a few words on a 
perennial controversy: Do women 
read the small type in advertising 
and manufacturers’ literature or is 
technical information wasted on us? 

The delegates who assembled in 
Washington treasure facts. I sus- 
pect that their attitude is more 
prevalent than generally imagined 
and I would like to advance a 
theory as to why this is so. 

Whether a woman lives in a Tu- 
dor mansion or $17,500 split-level, 
advertising has educated her to 
seek a rich, full, well-rounded life 
for her family. Except in the up- 
per income strata, every purchase 
that fails to wear well or be child- 
proof penalizes another purchase. 
Faced with a multiplicity of de- 
mands engendered by a higher and 
more complicated standard of liv- 
ing, today’s housewife is more 
anxious than ever before to get 
full value for her money. 

Among the things on which Con- 
gressional delegates requested 
more data are: sheets; carpets 
(“The salesman just tells me one 
costs $6.95 a yard, one $7.95 and one 
$8.95”); and care of rugs and hard- 
surface flooring. Because retail 
salespeople are often found to be 
indifferent and uniformed, manu- 
facturers were urged to fill the gap 
with informative labeling which 
would permit women to shop for 
home-furnishings self-service style 
just as we shop for food. 


Congressional footnotes 


During my Washington sojourn 
I was also interested to learn that 
the women: 

Have an ambivalent attitude to- 
ward built-in kitchen appliances. 
They like their appearance and 
functional qualities but don’t like 


payments tacked on to the mort- 


gage. 


Are becoming more adventure- 
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some about food, actually transfer- 
ring those exotic foreign recipes 
from scrap books to skillets. But 
they also feel that, if they had to 
cut down on expenses, they would 
start with luxury foods and frozen 
foods. 

Make unreasonable demands on 
man-made fibers, expecting for 
some reason that they should be 
fool-proof and last forever. 

Enjoyed a special automobile 
show staged for them and feel other 
women would also be receptive. 
Regard automatic transmission as 
the greatest single improvement in 
cars since 1945. 

Believe — sad commentary — 
that they get better service on an 
appliance bought on the install- 
ment plan than one that’s paid for 
outright. 

Feel that the recession is over 
and, to wind up this report on an 
optimistic note, are in a buying 
mood. 


One woman 
is happy to see: 


A perforated ad, aptly named a 
“Take-Out Page”, used by Betty 
Crocker for Bisquick. It offers nine 
recipes on one side and pictures of 
the finished dishes on the other 
... Ralston’s new cereal box, with 
tuck-in flap, which keeps contents 
fresh and can be stored on any 
side without leakage. . . Bell & 
Howell’s highly successful auto- 
matic exposure electric eye bor- 
rowed from its movie cameras and 
placed on a moderate-priced “still” 
camera . .. the Hecht Co., Balti- 
more department store, advertising 
a learn-to-drive course which can 
be charged and is directed at par- 
ents of teenagers . . . and the ex- 
cellent editorial treatment on how 
to buy a washer in November coop 
HOUSEKEEPING. (This sort of easy to 
follow checklist, which makes com- 
parison shopping less arduous, 
would be highly welcome for other 
appliances. ) 


Reader's query 


The new fashion treatment for 
fountain pens and lead pencils re- 
minds Anne M. Fallon, editor of 
SOAP DIGEST published by the Assn. 
of Soap & Glycerine Producers, to 
ask a question that has been on 
her mind: 


- out ball-point refills in high fashio! 


t a 
- 


4 


“Why hasn’t some company pt 


colors?” — ' 

The ball-points Miss Fallon he 
encountered are available in rec 
blue, black and green with refill 
only in blue. She would love to E} 
able to carry on her correspondenc| 
in Wedgwood blue, lavender « 
even brown ink. And, as she say 
“I do not want to go back to th 
fountain-type pen to satisfy inl 
color preference.” A mail-order 2 
for pens that write in gold and sil 
ver for Christmas card signature 
also caught her fancy, but shi} 
doesn’t think any of the major con! 
panies is making them. 

Like Miss Fallon, I'd enjoy sigy 
ing my Christmas correspondend 
in gold and silver and agree thg 
this is an area wide open for cate! 
ing to “The Woman's Viewpoint 


Why don't: | 


* Movie and TV producers ar} 
nounce the cast of characters ani 
the roles they're playing before th 
performance so that those of uw} 
who don't peruse fan magazine 
will know who's appearing in whail 
* Closet accessory manufacture} 
run more advertising giving close| 
planning ideas similar to whe 
kitchen supply and carpet peopl] 
have done so successfully? 
* The cosmetic people stop the’ 
tiresome and unconvincing way 
fare about who makes the best ha’ 
spray and concentrate on givin) 
us additional products that ar 
used in beauty parlors but are n@ 
available to the regular consumer?; 
¢ Manufacturers supply us wit 
the special hooks, etc. that muf 
be obtained before their produc/ 
can be put into operation? Ti 
thinking in particular of a pin- 
lamp that necessitated a trip 
several hardware stores before 
got the L-shaped hook that I hop 
will make the lamp lie flush to th 
wall. | 


Different, anyway 


Friend who recently took a Wes 
ern trip was intrigued by a drive-i 
movie sign that was both unorth 
dox and attention-getting. In Nort 
Platte, Nebraska, the Pawnee Drive 
In solicited viewers with: “Tw 
good movies and one real stinker 
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consultant on advertising 
General Electric Company 


The following article by George A. Bradford, Gen- 
eral Electric's consultant on advertising and sales pro- 
_ motion in the marketing services division, was released 
initially as a memorandum to the admanagers of the 
/ company's more than 100 product departments. 

_ GE, through this report, advises product depart- 
ments in ad planning and execution rather than dic- 
tating policy on how to work with some 30 different 
advertising agencies. 

Although product departments within the decentral- 
. ized GE management framework are free to negotiate 

with their own agencies the company established a 
special consulting service within the marketing serv- 
ices division nearly two years ago. Chief responsibility 
of this section is to integrate and coordinate certain 
basic policies toward advertising and sales promotion. 

Bradford, a 10-year veteran of GE consumer and 

industrial advertising except for two years, 1955 to 
1957, when he was a vice-president at Compton 
Agency, concludes that there is need for a more 
flexible method of payment than the historic 15% 
commission system. 

Behind this analysis, however, is GE's realization 
that the pattern of selecting and employing agencies 
is changing. Advertising agencies, like manufacturers 
they represent, will evolve into specialists, each able 
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iow GE picks and pays 
30 ad agencies 


by George A. Bradford 


to handle particular types of problems and activities. 

Just as in the law, for example, where there are 
specialists in criminal, equity and admiralty law, 
agencies will also evolve into new types of service 
organizations. 

In the place of agencies now specializing in such 
areas as package goods, consumer services, hard 
goods and industrial products, the agencies of the 
future may well concentrate along broad functional 
instead of product lines: 

|. Advertising agencies oriented in creative com- 
munications. 

2. Merchandising agencies with background in sales 
and distribution methods. 

3. Market intelligence agencies with know-how in 
customer needs and attitudes, i.e., a sociological- 
psychological organization. 

Such startling agency set-ups will necessitate change 
in compensation. The 15% system will have little 
meaning in future agency services. 

Such is the long-range, if not crucial, thinking that 
motivates Bradford in his job as GE's advertising and 
sales promotion consultant. 

Here is Bradford's advice on how GE product de- 
partments can pick and pay advertising agencies and 
apportion the work to be done. 


N ow that the Frey study of ad- 
ertising agency relations and com- 
yensation has been completed and 
horoughly discussed in seminars 
cross the country, those of us in 
dvertising in General Electric 
must evaluate those findings and 
letermine their implications to our 
wn agency-client associations. 

The information that follows will 
rovide temporary guidelines to 
lelp you make analyses and deci- 
ions in the immediate future. 
For purpose of quick review, let’s 
Xamine the two events most perti- 
lent to this discussion: 


=? Seteekeaber. 1958 


The consent decrees in Febru- 
ary 1956 by the 4 A's and by the 
four publishers associations said, 
in effect: 

1. that each agency would deal 
independently with each adver- 
tiser, 

9. that each media would deal 
independently with its customers, 

3. that agencies would not act 
collusively to perpetuate the stand- 
ard 15% commission or to censure 
agencies within their own ranks 
who elected to rebate commissions 
or negotiate other bases of com- 
pensation. 


Note that any or all of these re- 
strictive actions can be taken in- 
dividually by any agency or media 
with its accounts, but they cannot 
be taken in consort as a require- 
ment for membership or discount 
qualification. 


In summary, this gives every ad- 
vertiser the right to establish what- 
ever compensation arrangement he 
can negotiate with his agency. It 
also gives the advertiser the ac- 
knowledged right to request and 
operate on a net rate basis with 
media—without risk of censure for 
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himself or the media. Realistically, 
advertisers may have difficulty in 
setting up bases of compensation 
with either their agency or media 
groups—but refusal to negotiate 
cannot be based on “the policy of 
the industry.” 


The Frey Study, first reported 
in the fall of 1957 and released 
in full detail in March, 1958, is a 
424-page tabulation of the atti- 
tudes of national advertisers to- 
ward agency service, its ade- 
quacy and methods of compen- 
sation. 

The report cannot be adequately 
summarized in this memorandum 
but significant observations are 
these: 

a. Approximately 35% of the ad- 
vertisers interviewed think there 
is a better way of compensating 
agencies than on the 15% basis. 

b. The considered judgment of 
the authors (Frey and Davis) is 
that there is little justification for 
adhering to a 15% rate unless, upon 
examination, it represents the best 
approximation of the fee to be paid 
by the particular client for the ser- 
vices needed. 


What does the GE advertising 
manager do as a result of these 
two events? 


Before we review what we 
recommend to be the best pro- 
cedure to follow in the present 
climate—may we point out what 
we think the General Electric ad- 
vertising manager should not do. 

The consent decrees and the 
Frey Study should not, we feel, 
be interpreted as hunting licenses 
for those advertising managers who 
want arbitrarily to pressure agen- 
cies into lower prices, more serv- 
ices, more people on the account. 

Neither do we believe that these 
two events should automatically 
trigger decisions to “perform all 
our own creative services” or work 
direct with media on a net basis. 

We do believe that the consent 
decrees and the Frey Study make 
all of these developments possible 
—and perhaps desirable—but that 
they should be achieved on a con- 
sidered, rational basis—which will 
include: : 

a. A careful examination of the 
advertising and sales promotion 
work needed. 

b. A realistic analysis of what 
kind of advertising and sales pro- 
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motion work it is, the talents and 
capacities needed to perform it, 
and who is best qualified to handle 
it. 

c. A sympathetic examination of 
the value and cost of such work 
and agreement on fair compensa- 
tion arrangements with the agency 
for the services to be used. 


What advertising and sales 
promotion work is.needed? 

The usual approach to “deter- 
mine what advertising and _ sales 
promotion work is needed” is to 
set up generalized objectives and 
then use every medium we can 
afford that promises to help attain 
those objectives. 

The realistic and, incidentally, 
measurable, way of determining ad- 
vertising and sales promotion work 
to be performed is first to establish 
reasonable, specific, obtainable ob- 
jectives for advertising and sales 
promotion and, second, to deter- 
mine which work functions (direct 
mail, radio, publicity, sales train- 


ing, etc.) can best attain the ok 
jectives set down. 

The subject of establishing ob 
jectives is a study in itself and wi! 
not be covered here but suffice i 
to say that we refer to those goal) 
which advertising and sales prc) 
motion, as methods of communica 
tion, can perform. 

Raising the share of indust 
assuring a dollar quota of sales, o 
attaining a given degree of produc 
exposure are all worthwhile ob 
jectives but not for advertising ane 
sales promotion alone. ; 

Such objectives are contribute’ 
to by many elements of the market 
ing mix and, as such, cannot bj 
assigned to advertising and sale! 
promotion by itself. On the othe 
hand, the communication portion 
the job can and should be assignes 
to advertising and sales promotioy 
and its accomplishment can be mea} 
sured after the campaign has bee 
run. | 

Another long standing probler, 
in this area of determining wha 


WHO SHOULD DO WHAT? | 


Here are GE’s criteria for determining which work elements will 


be performed within the company and which by outside services | 


such as ad agencies. 


A. What is the extent of knowl- 
edge of the business required to 
do the work? 

1. Can it be economically 
transmitted to people outside the 
department? Outside GE? 

2. To what extent does it re- 
quire constant updating? 

3. To what extent can an 
agencys knowledge of other in- 
dustries, other advertisers, other 
media, contribute to the work to 
be performed? 

4. To what extent is a long- 

term familiarity with the business 
important to the performance of 
the work? 
B. What degree of “profession- 
alism” and creativity in the work 
area is required for optimum re- 
sults? 

1. What is optimum perform- 
ance? Will a 100% job, 80%, 75% 
job fill the need? 

2. Will the extra professional- 
ism of outside services pay divi- 
dends? In audience attention? In 
getting the message across? In 
adding to the stature and prestige 
of the product image? 

C. What is the character of the 
work load involved? 

1. Is it steady, constant? Can 


it be planned well in advance? 
Does it require outside assistance 
in peak periods? | 

2. To what degree is it per- 
formable by personnel doing 
other kinds of work? Does per- 
formance of the work within the 
function make the organization __ 
more rigid? More flexible? § 
D. Is there a significant cost ad- 
vantage in handling the work in 
or outside the component? 

1. What differences are there | 
in billable costs? 1 

2. What are the indirect costs | 
which should be included? 

3. What is the effect on other 
work performed when the work 
in question is added? Subcon- 
tractedP 
E. Are there important time ad- 
vantages in having the work per- 
formed in or outside the com- 
ponent? | 

1. Can the work be performed | 
faster in or outside? | 

2. To what extent does quality | 
suffer in or outside when time | 
cycles are shortened? j 

3. To what extent does trans- 
ferring the pressure outside im- 
prove performance on the re- 
maining work of the component? 
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vertising and sales promotion 
rvices are needed relates partic- 
arly to the big accounts. 
Agencies, to justify the big in- 
mes they enjoy from television 
d consumer space, frequently 
lunteer specialized services on a 
wre or less speculative basis. Here 
» find gratuitous proposals on 
tribution, packaging, product 
10vation, competitive analysis, 
sdia examination, market de- 
lopment programs, branding and 
sntification techniques, etc. 

Also, in this area of “determining 
iat advertising and sales promo- 
n work is needed” is the unneces- 
tily detailed kind of work fre- 
ently performed for a GE account 
its agency. Many large agencies 
ve highly specialized depart- 
snts—set up to meet the require- 
ants of special interest accounts, 
x, food, drug, cosmetics, liquor. 
cause the agency has these facili- 
s it will use them for GE service 
it it may be a lot more than we 
ed. This is particularly true of 
edia and market development de- 
rtments wherein we often get 
d pay for a much finer degree of 
alysis than is required for our 
ads of business. 

In summary, “determining what 
vertising and sales promotion 
xk is needed” means selecting 
at which can contribute to speci- 
, measurable objectives and 
minating that which is undi- 
cted, unwanted, and non-contri- 
tory. 


termining where the advertis- 
g and sales promotion work 
ould be performed 

The usual approach to this par- 
ular problem is to: 

a. Perform those services our- 
ves for which we are staffed, 
b. Have the agency perform all 
rvices—needed or not—which we 
eecet \free.” 


termining value of and cost 
r performing advertising and 
les promotion work 
This analysis of value and costs 
eaks down into two separate con- 
lerations. In determining the 
lue of the work to be performed, 
vertising managers will have to 
back to the objectives them- 
ves and establish dollar esti- 
ites as to how much it is worth 
the marketing function to per- 
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form the objectives outlined. 

The reasons for making this esti- 
mate are twofold: first, to establish 
whether the cost of the work makes 
it worth doing (i.e., will it make 
that much of a contribution to the 
sale) and, second, to determine the 
degree of quality or professional- 
ism necessary to accomplish the 
objective (ie., will it take a 90% 
job to do the work or can it be 
accomplished with 75%, 60%, etc.?). 

As to the examination of costs, 
estimates can and should be pre- 
pared by the agency, by the out- 
side service, or by the internal 
organization. 

In some cases, comparative costs 
should be checked to make sure 
that quotations represent good 
value. In all cases, cost levels 
should be examined when perform- 
ed ‘by the agency, by an outside 
service, or by the internal organ- 
ization. 


Compensation patterns which 


should be considered 

Once the advertising manager 
has determined the advertising and 
sales promotion performed, the 
compensation arrangement with 
the agency can fall into any one of 
several patterns: 

a. The most logical is to estab- 
lish a total dollar figure which will 
be the agency’ compensation for 
the year. This is a fee. It may be 
payable in monthly, quarterly or 
annual payments. In this arrange- 
ment, media commissions earned 
by the department can either be 
credited to the department’s ac- 
count with the agency and _ thus 
reduce the net amount due, they 
may be transferred immediately to 
the advertiser or they may be held 
in “escrow” until final settlement at 
the end of the budgeted period. 

b. Another method of compen- 
sation is the man-hour approach. 
Under this arrangement, the agency 
will estimate the approximate num- 
ber of man hours required to per- 
form the work assigned. Dollar 
amounts will be proposed on the 
different kinds of work and a pro- 
jection of man hours times dollars 
will determine the dollar value of 
the work to be performed. Payment 
can then be set up as a percentage 
of total costs, or a commission on 
media. 

c. A third pattern of compensa- 
tion is the analysis of the work to 


be performed in terms of the num- 
ber of full-time people required. 
The negotiation then becomes a 
contract covering the number of 
people to be assigned to the depart- 
ment’s account full time to perform 
whatever services the client elects 
within the available time of the 
people assigned. In this instance, 
also, media commissions as such 
would probably be returned to the 
client with the client department 
paying salaries plus reasonable 
profit. 

d. A fourth method of compen- 
sation and one which can be a 
variation of any of the above three 
is the base-payment-plus-bonus. 
This is rather an advanced concept 
but has much to be said for it. 
This plan compensates an agency 
for its out-of-pocket and operating 
expenses with the understanding 
that performance against agreed- 
upon criteria will give the agency 
a bonus at the end of the year. 

Incentive of this nature can con- 
tribute greatly to the amount of 
agency management attention 
given the account. It, also, effec- 
tively eliminates recommendations 
of high cost media to insure large 
commissions, and guarantees pro- 
motional recommendations which 
measurably contribute to the suc- 
cess of the business. 

Criteria for determining whether 
or not a bonus is payable may be 
any of the following: 

1. Improved sales position of the 
department. 

2. Improved profit position of 
the department. 

3. Improved ratings of the ads. 


4, Increased inquiries or pros- 
pect leads. 


5. Lowered overtime costs. 
6. Reduced production costs. 


7. Increased use of cooperative 
advertising, etc. 


Time table for review of agency 
services and compensation 
Because an intelligent review of 
services and the price to be paid 
for them is intimately associated 
with the development of objectives 
and planning, we believe the pro- 
per time to launch this examination 
is with your annual planning. 
Quite honestly, the examination 
may work to the benefit of the 
agency as much as it does to the 
client organization. 4 
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Story Photographs 
by Burt Glinn 


KM&G PRESIDENT Georg, 
Ketchum (Associated Photogre 


phers photo). 


GULF OIL CORP. ad gets a going over at Monday morning KM&G 
operations committee meeting: (left to right) vice-president and PR 
director Howard B. Anderson, vice-president and marketing director 
William J. Gillilan, Gulf account executive Don Colvin. 


An Agency Grows in Pittsburg 


, 


| 


BLAW-KNOX CO. construction equipment department executives hash over problems during an account grou) 
meeting at KMvG: (left to right) admanager Paul Vollmer, sales manager Lyle DevVilling, general manager Austi 


K. Thomas sales promotion sae ee Gear ge M. Moritz. 
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THREE of the wheels keeping KM&G on the go: (left to right) 


vice-president H.Vincent Drayne, vice-president and creative services 
director William E. Pensyl, vice-president Chauncey M. Morley. 


“The Gateway To The West” is 
eavily industrialized Pittsburgh, 
id Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
ic. is its leading advertising 
yency. Among its clients are: 
luminum Co, of America, Ameri- 
im Gas Assn., Gulf Oil Corp., H. J. 
einz Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
orp., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
scott Paper Co., Westinghouse 
lectric Corp. 

In fact, KM&G represents seven 
; the ten largest companies in 
ittsburgh, and the three it doesn’t 
present are competitive with the 
hers. 

As its credo, KM&G has taken 
hat others call “total marketing.” 
\dvertising alone is not enough,” 
ys president George Ketchum. 
erhaps because of this thorough 
»proach, KM&G has multiplied 
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its billings more than five times 
in a decade (its 1957 billings: 
$24,200,000). 

Today consumer advertising is a 
surprising 60% of total billings, even 
though industrial accounts outnum- 
ber consumer accounts at KM&G. 
The payoff of this trend in increased 
consumer monies is in greater total 
billings: up 16% the first nine months 
this year. 

KM&G was founded in 1923 by 
Ketchum, his brother Carlton, Nor- 
man MacLeod and Robert E Grove. 
Only George Ketchum is still at 
KM&G, which now employs 329 
other people in its main office, the 
two branch offices (Manhattan and 
Washington, D. C.), and its four 
field offices [Baltimore (Md.), Co- 
lumbus (Ohio). Harrisburg (Pa.), 
Richmond (Va.)]. 


a age ee oe 
rte’. 


PEEK over partitions into three 
different art department cubicles 
reveals three different agency 
moods. 


HALTINGLY making off for home 
with flowers used in KM&G design 
work is art man Jerry Schuerger. 


*RASBLES EY 
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GIRLS AND GAS and 
KM&G merchandising director 
Lester E. Gallagher. His job: 
rehearse these models to dram- 
atize new developments in gas 
ranges. 


DEFT at the light touch, 
KM&G hands often create in- 
dustrial ads with as much ap- 
peal as consumer renditions. 
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_ SEALTEST boy on a 24-sheet outdoor poster drinks milk while his creator, art man Elmer 
E. Yochum, and Sealtest account executive Charles W. Llewellyn have coffee. 


RUBBERMAID INC. receptacles get an appraising 
heft from enthusiastic art supervisor Arnold Varga. 
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Ad of the month 


In the vast but rapid panorama 
of advertising for 1959’s car mod- 
els, Ford’s color spread on station 
wagons is outstanding because it 
tells an intriguing story in a con- 
vincing manner. (See cut.) 

Here is a positive and authorita- 
tive explanation of why a car 
should be “big and broad-should- 
ered.” Preparation for this ad’s pho- 
tograph must have been staggering 
in time, talent and money. Every 
person and item transported during 
14 days by a Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Marshall were rounded up for a 
single picture. 

You see the food, toys, tools and 
gadgets that were carried in the 
Marshalls’ wagon during that fort- 
night. You see the cub scouts, 
friends, family members and pet 


pooch who were given rides. It’s an - 


impressive array and it is complete- 


Ford station wagons 
incredible cargo as 


ly and refreshingly credible. 

America’s automobile companies 
design cars to fit the majority's way 
of life. But they have sat silent 
while the advocates of miniaturiza- 
tion have pointed a finger of scorn 
at them with telling effect. 

There are different selling ap- 
peals for cars of differing sizes. At 
long last, one of the Big Three has 
explained the reason for Bigness 


, ‘and has done so with dignity and 


drama. 
Myopia and naivete 


National Can Corp. of Chicago 
has announced that it will discon- 
tinue using trade space for at least 
a year. Reason given is that a sur- 
vey showed customers resented the 
manufacturer's advertising because 
they felt it raised the price of cans. 

Will America’s business press 
survive this body blow? Will other 


MPANY tus psiccn niet, Been ice 
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Everything but the kitchen sink 


can companies continue to adver) 
tise? Will National Can regret it 
bowing to the complaints of cut) 
mudgeon customers? 

There is no doubt that the an 
swer to these queries is Yes, Ye| 
and Yes. It is incredible that in th) 
year of 1958 a company can be $i) 
myopic as to discontinue advertis) 
ing for the reason given and si 
naive as to announce it. 


f 
{i 


The word is New 
... but that's all 

In the face of Ford’s brilliant ap 
proach to its station wagon story) 
the boistrous banality of most ¢aj 
advertising is astounding. 

All major campaigns are singin 
the same note. As if this wereny 
bad enough, it’s a false note. ; 

Ford itself heads the noisy pa 
rade with “Altogether new in every) 
thing you see, feel or touch.” Che 
rolet is next in line with “All ney 
all over again.” Bringing up th 
rear in this section of the proces) 
sion is “For 759... if it’s new Plyr 
outh’s got it!” | 

What is the supporting evidence! 
for these claims of Newness? Thi 
only genuine innovation is Pl 
outh’s swivel seat. Aside fron 
that, the body copy for all thre) 
abounds in minor matters such a 
an improved rear-view mirror, } 
slimmer roof-line, a bright ney 
sheen . . . or mysteries such as full) 
flow oil filtration, Golden Co vl 
mando Engine, a new steering 14) 
tio. t 

As the parade moves along, th 
brass bands continue to blare thi 
same tune. Edsel is “An excitin/ 
new kind of car!” Oldsmobile is th! 
“Start of a New Styling Cycle.” D 
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to is “All-new .. . everything you 
e... everything you touch... 
NEW!” 


If America’s car-makers suffer 
other disappointing year, they 
m blame it on having so little that 
significantly new in their prod- 
‘ts or distinctive in their advertis- 


g. 
revity is not the soul of wit 


Being violated with increasing 
equency and with happy results 
the text-book maxim: “Say it in 
few words as possible.” 

If this applied to any phase of 
lvertising, it was especially rec- 
nmended for headlines. Yet to- 
ty we see good old Heinz putting 
the top of a page: “Better yet 
uu try these Pennsylvania Dutch 
elights, No.?” 

A traditionalist would shudder 
this indirect and somewhat ver- 
se approach to selling Heinz 
ods. Yet it’s a fascinating way to 
tract attention to fascinating 
cipes for Pretzel Tomato Soup 
id for Schnits Un Speck Pudding 
which includes Vinegar and 
etchup among its ingredients ). 
Hard-hitting Macy's puts these 
ords in 72-point type at the top 
/a page for gloves: “We can't 
lagine a woman in this world 
ho wouldn’t want some of these.” 
British Overseas Airways deliber- 
ately sidesteps stuffiness in an- 
uncing that it offers both “pure 
t and jet-prop: “You pays your 
oney and you takes your choice.” 
Vicks Cold Tablets feature a pert 
jung lady saying “Would you be- 
sve it...I have a cold!” 

Heinz, Macy’s, BOAC and Vicks 
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could have used telegraphic styles 
for their headlines. They would 
have told their stories quicker . 
but not nearly as enticingly. 


Proper premiums 


It is accepted practice that ad- 
vertising of a premium offer should 
feature the gadget rather than the 
product. Otherwise it doesn’t move 
substantial quantities of the self- 
liquidator. 

So we have the spectacle of a 
soup mix, for example, devoting 
90% of its broadcast time or print 
space to the wonders of a kitchen 
knife. The tacit admission is that 
there is little of interest to say 
about the soup mix but you ought 
to buy it because then youll get a 
$2 knife for 50 cents. 

This approach sells a raft of cut- 

lery but makes no brand impression 
on the vast majority of consumers 
who happen to be uninterested in 
knives but who frequently buy 
soup. 
_ Fortunately, there is a way to 
do both — plug the premium and 
sell the product at the same time. 
Aunt Jemima shows how in its cur- 
rent offer of a plastic shaker for 
pancake making (see cut). The 
gadget gets full attention. It looks 
good and it seems useful. But the 
product is not dragged in as an 
afterthought. It’s an integral part 
of the story. You see the Aunt Je- 
mima package in Scene 1 where the 
mix is being prepared. You see the 
end result in Scene 4 where an ap- 
petizing stack of flapjacks is being 
eaten. 

Other members of this have- 
your-cake-and-eat-it-school are 


Pancakes in lO shakes 


NEW SHAKER REVOLUTIONIZES PANCAKE MAKING 


Puss *n Boots cat food with its of- 
fer of a quilted draft-free kitten 
bed . . . Diamond Walnuts with a 
handsome wooden nut bowl .. . 
Underwood Sardines with a silver 
sardine fork . . . Coca-Cola with 
an insulated vinyl bag for taking a 
dozen bottles to a picnic. 


Words at Work 


It’s National For-Heaven’s-Sake- 
Make-Enough- Jell-O-This-Time 
Week! 
— General Foods 
Compact size is the big surprise, 
economy the big idea and luxury 
the handsome bonus in this newly 
arrived precision-built car. 
— Taunus 
DC-8 introduces you to Her Serene 
Highness — the Stratosphere. 
— Douglas 
In Italian, “cuscino” means cushion- 
soft. In this pump, nothing is lost 
in the translation. 
— Life Stride Shoes 
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Uses and abuses 


Arthur een diroc: 
tor of research develop. 
ment, J. Walter Thomp-— 


son Co. 


Measures of copy effectiveness have long been 
sought by advertisers, agencies and research organiza- 
tions. But let’s face it. Present copy testing attempts 
are not absolutes. Since what we have now is far from 
a science, we must give the creative man his due. 
Copy testers cannot afford to be dogmatic. In the 
absence of fool-proof laws it would be unwise to 
follow copy research with bureaucratic inflexibility. 


At best the present use of copy testing should be 
tempered within a broad view that leaves ample room 
for judgment and inventiveness. While guarding against 
the inadequacies and narrow-minded applications of 
research, the more valid information the copywriter 
has about the consumer and his reactions to adver- 
tising, the better. While trying to improve our methods 
for the future, we have to make use of what is avail- 
able. We have to use research for what it is worth. 

Copy tests should be considered from the point of 
view of objectives. In other words, what are we testing 
for? If our objective is sales, the more directly we 
can test for it, the better. But since it is difficult to 
predict the long range sales effectiveness of an ad- 
vertisement, commercial or campaign, we have to make 
assumptions. 


Psychologist Arthur Koponen has been with the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, since 1954 and previously was associ- 
ated with Alfred Politz Research, Inc. He is the author of an 
earlier Tie article (“A New Way to Profile Your Market”) which 
appeared March 28, 1958. 
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It is at this crucial juncture that many copy test 
based on speculative advertising theory fail. Som 
practitioners say, for example, that an advertisemer 
should cause a strong emotional reaction. When this as 
sumption is made they proceed to test for effectivenes| 
by trying to measure the emotional impact of an ac 
If they think that the ad causes a strong emotion 
reaction, they imply that the ad is effective. 

This is obviously putting the cart before the horse 
In order to state principles, we should first have ou 
measures in terms of our objective, then see how emotiol 
or any factor is related to the objective. 

Surely copy testing measures can be attempted t t 
see how much of an emotional reaction is produced 
whether or not an ad is liked or disliked, pleasing c 
annoying, interesting or dull, memorable or san 
forgotten, entertaining or a es something the cor 
sumer can identify with or not, or what have you. How 
ever, a given advertisement could be any one of these 0) 
the opposite and still not necessarily influence sale: « 
These are not our primary objectives. 


If we follow recommendations of tests based on r 
mote assumptions, we might well end up with interés} 
ing, entertaining, likable, pleasant and memorable ac 
vertisements, but not necessarily ones that meet ou 
long range objectives. Of course, this does not me 
that advertising should or should not be interesting 
emotional or entertaining. 

From a research point of view, it means that 
must attempt to measure for our objectives as dire 
as possible. Then we can learn how other factors f 
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nto line. These other measures are helpful only insofar 
is a relationship between: them and advertising ob- 
ectives can be established. It is incorrect to measure 
idvertising effectiveness by testing for the presence or 
absence of ingredients which have not been proved to 
de related to advertising objectives. 


If the goal of the advertiser is an attitude change 
and we measure attitude directly, fair enough — no 
remote research assumptions need be made. However, 
isually the desired change in attitude is based on a 
premise that it will lead to action in purchasing or 
jomething else at a later time. If the premise is in- 
sorrect and the narrow research is correctly executed, 
he campaign may well end up a disaster. Research 
attempts should be directed at the eventual goals, 
10t just on presumed ways of getting there. 


Research and the 
Development of Copy Ideas 


Research can play a role in the development of ideas. 
Ideas can be stimulated from an informational base of 
product information, market research surveys, attitude 
surveys and prior copy tests. It is essential to know the 
age, income, geographic distribution, and purchasing 
attitudes of your potential customers. Market research 
surveys also often help in the development of efficient 
topics and targets for copy emphasis. If research can 
develop enduring principles of advertising it will play 
a greater role in idea development. 

Motivation “research” techniques can also play a 
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oon Bas lgauticce of present day copy testing techniques. 
ed oponen’s critique explores nine methods of pre-testing ads (re- 


sts s, learning experiments, physiological and tachistoscopic pay 
=o calg methods of testing the effect of ads dead runs, test market 


role in idea development. These techniques may be 
so dependent upon the analyst’s or psychologist’s 
speculative opinions and nebulous, unsubstantiated 
theories that they almost seem to be more of a test of 
the psychologist than the ads or ideas he is testing. 

Different analysts will interpret interview data in 
different ways. The techniques used in motivation re- 
search have not proved valid. Nevertheless, it would 
not be wise to dismiss these techniques; they do pro- 
vide stimulation and new ways of looking at things. 

Properly, these techniques are used only in idea 
development. By themselves, without the objectivity 
and logic of a scientific viewpoint, they do not lend 
themselves: to an impartial evaluation of advertising 
efforts. ‘ 

The most frequently cited motivational techniques 
used in advertising are the “depth” interview and 
projective techniques. The “depth” interview consists 
of a lengthy, rather informal interview without a 
firm questioning procedure. Instead, the respondent is 
encouraged to speak freely about the various topics 
introduced for discussion. 

Projective techniques are tests in which the respond- 
ent is given vaguely structured material and asked 
what it means. The assumption is that the respondent 
will reveal his own attitudes and values by his an- 
swers. The assumption is reasonable. But the in- 
terpretation of response is subjective and unsystematic. 

These motivational techniques are most valuable 
when the copywriter and others can be exposed to the 
initial interviewing data. Copywriters may interpret 
interviews differently. Since these motivational tech- 
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“Copy testing should be tempered 
within a broad view that leaves 
ample room for judgment and in- 
ventiveness. 


niques depend upon subjective interpretation and not 
on established fact, one man’s opinion is as good as the 
next — be he from the mail room or a clinic. 

The development of an idea is overwhelmingly a 
creative effort. Market research can serve as_back- 
ground information for defining the characteristics of 
the potential customer, his attitudes, and to point out 
areas for advertising emphasis. Motivation research 
can help, as can an infinite number of other approaches, 
by stimulating new ideas, but it does not prove the 
worth of the ideas that are uncovered. 


Methods of Pre-Testing Advertising 


In developing principles of advertising, pre-testing 
offers good potential. The various elements of an ad- 
vertisement and their relation to the whole can be 
studied. We can attempt measures of the ideas that we 
try to communicate. 

When the superiority of one or more idea over the 
others has been established we can go on to test the 
best way of executing the idea. 

Of course the relationship of an idea to its execution 
is all important. Possibly a previously inferior idea may 
be superior with the right execution. The best practical 
test of an advertisement should be done with the whole 
ad as it finally appears. Using the whole ad we get 
results from attempts to solve immediate problems. How- 
ever, we may learn more in the long run by testing ad 
elements and their relationships. 

Ideally, it would be helpful to test each copy idea, 
its execution or the whole ad from many different points 
of view. We could then learn which measures are the 
best predictors. Instead, each test is usually limited to a 
few techniques and approaches. Keep in mind that, 
given two alternate copy approaches, it is highly likely 
that either one could conceivably “win” depending upon 
which testing technique we use. The standard we use in 
evaluating our efforts should be as close to the objective 
of the ad as possible. 


Recall Measures 


Historically, copy testing has emphasized recall mea- 
sures to a considerable extent. For example, in the un- 
aided recall method used in Gallup-Robinson studies, the 
respondent has to remember advertising messages with 
little help beyond the identification of the medium in 
which the advertisement appeared. At the other extreme 
of aided recall used by Starch, measures can be obtained 
by exposing the person to the advertisement to learn 
what he remembers. 

One interesting variation of recall comes from 
research in the study of rumors. This method, called 
“serial reproduction,” is like a parlor game. in which 
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one person is shown an ad, theme or statement which 
he attempts to copy from memory. He then passes 
statement on to the next person who repeats the proc-| 
ess. After going through several chains, with a numbei 
of different groups of people, uniform distortions! 
usually begin to emerge. This is somewhat analagous 
to what may happen to an advertising campaign on a} 
word of mouth basis. 
“Serial reproduction” has been used in deriving pithy, 
statements for ads; for as a story passes along, it dimin- 
ishes in size and the kernel of the idea remains. Often’ 
claims and statements may backfire and end up meaning) 
something other than what was initially intended. 
The value of a recall measure is that it gives an) 
indication of which ideas are getting across or are; 
being distorted by the respondents. In other words,| 
how well are we communicating our ideas? The im-| 
portant consideration is that it is quite possible to do 
as good a job in communicating a bad idea as it is ¢ 
good idea. Recall measures by themselves give us no| 
indication of the effectiveness of an idea itself. In} 


statement in recall scores. Current advertising recall! 
scores may be more of a test of memory than a measure!) 
of advertising exposure. { 


Finally, we can say that the purpose of advertising) 
is not to have the advertisements remembered, but) 
rather to influence purchase of a product for company: 
profits. Indeed, an effective advertisement might be soon 
forgotten itself while a long lasting impression of the) 
product is created. | 


Ad Ratings 


Occasionally attempts to evaluate copy are made by’ 
showing ads to respondents. They are asked to rate 
the ads in true “ad experting” fashion. The ques-| 
tion may run something like, “Would this ad make) 
you want to buy the product?” We cannot expect con-? 
sumers to know, much less tell us, how advertising) 
influences them. Aside from such dazzling research: 
brilliance, advertisements and propositions can be rated’ 
by respondents in other ways for interest, liking, pleas- 
antness, clarity, believability, importance, humor, emo-_ 
tion; or, we could simply ask respondents whether or not 
they think the advertisement is a good one. cy 

There is no harm in having people rate in this fashion, 
Of course, without other relationships there is no good 
in it either. It is just like trying to predict stock market 
results from the comic strips. There is not much reason 
for doing it. But if a relationship can be established, . 
even this can become a predictive tool. The expressions | 
gained from the exposure to one ad can be compared | 
to similar expressions obtained from other advertise- 


“It is incorrect to measure advertise 
ing effectiveness by testing for the! 
presence or absence of ingredients: 
which have not been proven to be 
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related to advertising objectives. | 
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ments. We might find that some advertising messages 
are considered to be more important to the consumer 


than others. If this, in turn, is related to eventual buying, 
all well and good. 


Product Ratings 


The reasoning behind product ratings is somewhat 
sounder than that of ad ratings. In product rating the 
attempt is made to see how different advertisements pro- 
duce changes in the judged impressions of the product 
itself. In many product fields the actual differences be- 
tween brands are slight and it is difficult for consumers 
to discern any differences at all. 

Advertising’s role is to inform and create impressions 
in relation to product characteristics which lead to 
purchase. These product impressions can be either 
physical characteristics or product images. It is fairly 
easy to check product impressions by having people rate 
various product characteristics after exposure to differ- 
ent advertisements, then compare results between ads. 
Product ratings get closer to a realistic criterion of 
copy testing because we are testing the advertisement'’s 
influence on the judgment of the product. It is better 
than judging ads purely on the basis of what people 
think of the ads themselves. 


Product Use Test 


A technique that might be considered a subsidiary of 
product ratings is one which is called the “product use” 
test. The consumer is actually given two “types” of a 
product to use and evaluate. The two “types” are physi- 
cally the same, except that one product is given to the 
respondents with one theme or ad and the other 
“type” is given with another theme or ad. In this manner 
we can test the effect of the themes or ads on the judg- 
ment and evaluation of the properties of the brand that 
is being used. The questions deal with the product to 
determine how the theme influences the evaluation 
of physical.and other brand characteristics. 

_In a survey that I recently conducted, people were 
given two identical cigarets to smoke, one labeled “Mel- 
low” and the other labeled “Friendly”. Significantly, the 
“Friendly” cigaret was preferred more often among fe- 
males because they considered it milder, while “Mellow” 
was preferred among males because they considered it 
stronger. In other words, properties attributed to the 
cigarets were created by the differences in name since 
everything else was identical. 


Gift Tests 


Another criterion that has been around for a long time 
to evaluate advertising is the awarding of gifts. It is now 
the main measure of Schwerin and other organizations 
in testing TV commercials. After exposure to different 
advertisements, comparable groups of respondents 
are given the opportunity of obtaining a gift of the 
product mentioned in the advertising. Respondents are 
given a choice of several brands in order to learn how 
Strongly a particular advertisement or proposition 
creates a desire for a specific brand. The responses 
are then compared with the gift pulling power for the 
same brand from matched samples exposed to other 
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“Research attempts should be di- 
rected at eventual goals, not just on 
presumed ways of getting there.” 


ads. The obtained differences of gift choices between 
ads are considered from a relative point of view. The 
differences are not absolute measures of purchasing. 

The assumption behind this method of copy testing 
appears to be sound, namely that the actual desire for 
the product, as shown by the choice of a gift, is related 
to sales impact. This does not seem unreasonable. There 
is probably a positive relationship between a gift choice 
and purchasing. But obviously the relationship is far 
from perfect. Gift giving is not the same as brand 
buying. 

An important factor about gift test is that the type 
of idea or expression that will win out on an instanta- 
neous basis may not necessarily be the winner in the 
long run. This is true even if we assume that the 
measure is valid. Perhaps some of the greatest ideas 
in advertising would never have won out on such an 
instantaneous testing basis. 


Coupon and Sales Tests 


In the pre-testing of advertising, coupon and sales 
tests can be done without running the whole campaign. 
The respondent is offered the brand at a cut price or in 
a coupon deal to see which of several themes or execu- 
tions pull the most sales. 

For example, one method is to distribute coupon 
handbills describing the product. Each is identical except 
for the selling theme used. The handbill includes a 
coupon offering a cash discount toward purchase of that _ 
product. If we are testing two themes, the interviewer 
places a handbill with theme A in household one, theme 
B in household two, A in household three, etc. When 
coupons are presented for redemption by the dealer we 
can check the coupon redemption power of the proposi- 
tions. 

This technique is related to immediate sales, pro- 
vided there are no peculiarities or unrepresentative 
factions among people who purchase things in this 
manner or who return coupons. Sales and coupon tests 
are direct, quick and convenient and can be handled 
within modest budgets among limited groups of con- 
sumers. 


Learning Experiments 


Apart from recall measures, relatively little has been 
done in the area of advertising learning. Usually ads are 
tested only for immediate exposure and not for the 
effect that repetition and frequency will have on ef- 
fectiveness. For example, two themes might test out in 
one way on an intantaneous basis. Opposite results 
might be obtained with prolonged exposure comparable 
to that experienced in a campaign. 

Although an over-all campaign can be measured in 
a test market operation to help us obtain measures 
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such as these, it is also possible to conduct laboratory 
experiments to get approximations about the effect of 
repeated exposure. 

The accumulative effect of learning advertising has 
been illustrated by Les Frankel of Audits & Surveys. 
Suppose three ads are run with no change in attitude 
or purchase of the product. When the fourth ad is 
placed we do get a favorable reaction; but it may not 
be this fourth ad alone which produced results. It may 
have worked because of the cumulative build-up of 
the three preceding ads. Perhaps one of the earlier ads 
might have done as well or even better by enjoying 
accumulative benefits. 


Physiological Measures 


For a number of years, physiological measures of re- 
actions to advertising have cropped up involving the use 
of recording devices similar to the lie detector. The 
respondent is exposed to various advertisements while 
his physiological reactions are recorded. 

There is ample evidence to suggest that emotional 
reactions do have physiological manifestations which 
can be measured. These measures do not indicate what 
the emotion is, but rather the intensity of a physio- 
logical reaction. 

However, the question is not one of inadequacy in 
measurement. Instead, the doubt is about the rationale 
of a technique which presupposes that there is a strong 
relationship between the emotional reaction that a 
person has to a proposition or a finished ad and his 
eventual buying behavior. 


To base advertising strategy on such an assumption is 
obviously hazardous. If advertisements were tested 
solely for physiological reactions we would end up with 
ads that produce physiological reactions, but do not 
necessarily meet our objectives. It is conceivable that 
we might end up with ads that have the public 
panting and sweating with quickened heart beat, 
while the brand we are interested in remains on the 
shelves. 


Measures Obtained 
by Brief Ad Exposure 


Although not a research method in itself, tachisto- 
scopic exposures (very brief ad exposures of a fraction 
of a second) have been used recently with greater 
frequency. The respondent sees the ad for a brief dura- 
tion rather than looking at it as he normally might. 

There is no inherent advantage in a technique of 
this kind other than presenting ads under somewhat 
controlled conditions and minimizing on - the - spot 


learning. The usefulness of a piece of equipment like. 


this can only be measured by the ingenuity and com- 
petence of the research methods that are designed in 
conjunction with the equipment. 

Some researchers have used tachistoscopic exposures 
in attempting to evaluate and assist in the layouts of 
advertisements. They have also used the Brandt Eye 
Camera which records the movements of the eye while 
viewing an ad. Like everything else in copy testing, 
these things can take on value only when they are re- 
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lated to the true objectives of an advertisement. ia 


Post-Testing Ads 4 


Many of the methods already described lend them- 
selves to post-testing as well as pre-testing. For’ 
example, recall measures and ratings of various kinds_ 
can be done at any time, provided we take into con-| 
sideration the possibility of prior exposure. . 

A great deal of testing is done with finished ads un- 
der actual media conditions. This is the most realistic” 
kind of testing even if it is after the fact. “= 

4s 
Split-Run Tests e4 

Little need be said about the split-run test. It is the 
actual way in which many firms conduct their busi-— 
ness. Two ads appear in the same issue of a publication | 
in alternate copies, and pulling power is measured by 
direct response to the ad. “f 


J. Walter Thompson's newest method of 
testing television commercials comes com- 
fortably close to catching the consumer in 


| 
a natural viewing situation. - 

With portable movie sound projectors | 
resembling TV sets, Thompson researchers 
are showing entertaining films interspersed 


with commercials for a particular produ t 


. 
or brand to a substantial segment of the 


population right in their own homes. 

Block-probability samples are either 
chosen on a random basis in proportion to 
current census estimates of TV ownership | 
and population characteristics, or designed 
to include specific population or consum: ro 
groups, e.g. owners of heavy appliances, | 
teenagers. Next door neighbors are sho 
identical films, with different commercials 
for the same product or brand. 

After each film/commercial presentation, 
the interviewer queries consumers for data 
on their personal characteristics, purchasing 
behavior and, of course, their reaction to 
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Lis firm that sells by mail has an ad which has been 
unning for over twenty years. More than one thousand 
By have been tested against it and have never sur- 
passed its pulling power. When used in this manner, 
the split-run test is a true test, because it is the way 


in which the products are sold. 


On the other hand, split-run tests are also used to 
draw approximations about advertisements for products 
which are normally purchased by other means. This, 
then, becomes an approximation, and although a fair 
test of instantaneous sales, it does not reflect the true 
conditions under which a product is purchased. 

Possibly, people who respond to a mail offer might 
be atypical. Indeed, mail order houses maintain lists 
of people who are known to respond more frequently 
than others. In addition, we should recognize that the 
split-run is a quick measure and not one intended to 
predict the long term effect of a campaign. 


\ 


the commercials. 

Although the home-viewing tests am- 
bitiously attempt to evaluate commercials 
according to almost all the accepted criteria 
of measurement (recall, commercial ratings 


—interest, clarity, etc., product ratings, S es 
oe 


gift choice, qualitative indications such as 
mood evocation), Thompson director of re- 
search development Arthur Koponen em- 
phasizes that this method, like other re- 
search techniques, is far from a panacea. 

“There are no absolutes in this kind of 
testing,” Koponen says. “We have to com- 


pare two or more commercials in order to 
obtain meaningful results. In other words, 
all of our commercial testing efforts must 
be considered from a relative point of view. 

“At the outset, we recognize our attempts 
as yielding approximations, not final an- 
swers. Information gained through this 
technique should be viewed only as a 


background for creative efforts.” 
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Test Market Operations 


Unfortunately, copy testing is often viewed as the 
evaluation of a single ad. The assumption is that if a 
single ad tests out well, a campaign on the same basis 
will do well also. This must be recognized as an assump- 
tion. Far more important than a single advertisement’s 
exposure is the over-all effect of a campaign in relation 
to company planning. 

The classic procedure is to select two or more pairs 
of comparable markets, gather data on sales, attitudes, 
awareness, etc., prior to the introduction of the cam- 
paign. A follow up can be made by using identical pro- 
cedures with a matched sample after a time in which 
the campaign has been given sufficient time to gain hold. 

A primary consideration is how comparable the test 
markets are to each other and the final populations in 
which the actual campaign will run. As we know, there 
are differences in the way people react in the North 
and South, big city and small town, by occupational 
classes, differences in local distributor arrangements, 
area merchandising methods, and so on. Erroneous 
conclusions can also be drawn if the measures are not 
correct or don’t run a sufficient length of time. 


Advertising Exposure and Sales 


Apart from studies about how much to spend on ad- 
vertising, many surveys have been completed to study 
the relationship between sales and advertising under 
actual media conditions. The surveys are done to evalu- 
ate copy efforts and usually involve relationships be- 
tween ad exposure and purchasing behavior. 

In one instance, purchasing data of individual fami- 
lies had been collected prior to the introduction of a 
new television show. Following a year of the show, 
changes in consumers’ purchasing habits were ex- 
amined in the light of the frequency with which they 
were exposed to the particular show. There was a large 
and. sizeable increase in the purchase of the product 
among those people exposed to the television show 
regularly. There was no significant increase from the 
national average among comparable groups of people 
who were not regularly exposed to the television show. 
By taking the actual purchasing increase on a nation- 
wide basis, a healthy share of the gain in that particu- 
lar year was strongly related to television exposure. 

A great deal of work of this kind is being done in an 
attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of campaigns by 
relating responses in consumer surveys among buyers 
and non-buyers and people exposed and not exposed 
to the advertising. 

The hazard is that sometimes there is a failure to 
take into consideration the fact that people who buy a 
particular brand are more likely to read the advertising 
for their brand than for other brands. 

In other words, in some cases the buying may cause 
the ad readership and exposures rather than ad ex- 
posure causing buying. There is a big difference between 
a relationship and the exposure’s causing the buying. 
This can be overcome by careful control and a more 
systematic analysis of the data. 

The mathematicians and operations researchers have 
been attracted to studies of advertising expenditures, 
exposure and sales. Their work is in a formative state. 
It looks promising and at least provides another hope. @ 
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Best ad readership rating report 


I've always had the feeling that 
business management must have 
difficulty in understanding the 
meanings of the ad _ readership 
ratings which are reported by the 
various services. 

The interrogative methods dif- 
fer, the questions (and hence the 
answers) differ, the scoring sys- 
tems differ. 

Actually, the only true signifi- 
cance of an ad’s score is in its re- 
lationship to other ads, particularly 
ads in the same product category 
addressed to the same market. 

But, since product interest levels 
vary from one publication to an- 
other, since the ad “mix” varies from 
publication to publication and even 
from one issue of the same maga- 
zine to another, and since the ads 
themselves vary in size (hence in 
cost), it is almost impossible to 
establish relationships which are 
perceptible upon a quick examina- 
tion of the scores. 


6. ELECTRICAL—CONTROLS 


Page Advertiser 


Micro Switch Div. 
Allen-Bradley . . 
Nat'l. Acme. . 
Allis-Chalmers. 
Westinghouse. . 
Bulldog Elec. 
Louis Allis . 


Total Readership One or More Ads Pei 
verage 


No. of Ads in Cumulative Av. 
Cumulative Average]Q Iss. 
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by scotty sawyer 


Of all the reporting systems, the 
one I like best is that used by 
FACTORY S “Reader Feedback”, and 
I urge other publishers to consider 
the method for their own reports. 
I also urge agencies (for the bene- 
fit of their clients) to consider in- 
terpreting other magazines’ reports 
in this fashion. 

First, Facrory shows the break- 
down of respondents by 1) indus- 
try, 2) function, and 3) geographi- 
cal location, and compares this with 
the similar breakdowns of its ABC 
circulation, thus demonstrating the 
“representativeness' of the re- 
sponses. 

Ad_ scoring is reported in 28 
product groups, from “Air Condi- 
tioning, Heating & Ventilating” to 
“Production Tools and Supplies.” 
But — and here’s what I like best — 
ads within a product group are 
separated further according to the 
space unit. Scores for each unit 
within a product group are aver- 
aged for the issue and also aver- 
aged, cumulatively, for all ads of 


Advertising To Industry 


the same product group and same 
space unit over the entire period 


of time these reports have been | 


issued. 


This will be made clear by an ex-_ 
amination of the reproduction (see 


cut) of one section of a recent 
report. ¢ 

In the August issue there were 
eight ads on Electrical Controls. — 
The four one-page, black- and-— 
white ads averaged out to 15, 
which was also the cumulalia 
average. But Micro Switch scored - 


a 27, while Louis Allis came up | 
care only a six. The three page- | 


plus-one-color ads averaged out at | 
15 (one point higher than the cu- 
mulative average), but Allen-| 
Bradley got a 20. Square D’s in- 
side back cover ad earned a 16, | 
below the cumulative average. 

Note also that the columns are 
arranged from left to right in as-! 
cending order of cost. Thus it is 
easy to see that Bulldog Electric’s | 
one-page, black-and-white, with a_ 

(Continued on page 
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_ New Products & Test Markets 


Mechanical wizardry — upgrading conventional products with electronic im- 
provements — spotlights recently introduced products. 


General Electric claims a solid technical breakthrough toward a truly port- 
able TV set. 


Bell & Howell has a completely automatic still camera on the market. 
A este Photo Products introduces a bantam-size, portable photo-copy ma- 
chine. 


* * * 


Appliances. GE, pioneer and leader in portable TV marketing, has high hopes 
of reaping future rewards in this field. It has developed a light portable TV 
set weighing 10 pounds and running on either batteries or house current. Intro- 
duction follows by nine months Motorola’s unveiling of a 32-pound version. 
So far mass producing at popular prices prevents GE from establishing a mar- 
keting schedule. Agency: Young & Rubicam, agency for TV Receiver Depart- 
ment. 
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Bonley Products, Chicago, is marketing a grill-like device which fits into 
most standard toasters for toasting crackers, tiny bread slices and cake. 


Ajax Distributors, Tonawanda (N.Y.) has introduced a fireplace electric ro- 
i tisserie for barbecuing roasts, chickens and hams. Selling for about $15.95, the 
a stainless steel rotisserie is adjustable to fit into most standard fireplaces. 

. ay An automatically-timed towel-drying cabinet is marketed by Wood-Metal In- 


dustries, Kreamer (Pa.). It is styled for smaller kitchen and living units, re- 


tails for $57. 
* * * 


> : Drugs & Toiletries. Control 24 cold tablets is being test marketed in eight 
areas by Pharmaco. Extensive use of spot TV, supported by radio and news- 
papers, carries the promotional message. Agency: Ellington & Co. 


A non-caloric sugar substitute, Sweeten-it, is being marketed by Dietetic 
Foods Co., Brooklyn in piggy back containers (package of 500 tablets and 
pocket-size pill box.) Colorful package aims at self-service, impulse market. 
Agency: Irving L. Appleman (N.Y.). 


* * * 


Lehn & Fink has a new concept in deodorants, Rolit 2 in 1. The 2-oz dis- 
penser, with “her” and “him” applicators at opposite ends, retails at 98¢. Full- 
page ads in tire: plus local newspaper and radio spots plug the product. Agency: 
McCann-Erickson. 


Johnson & Johnson is out to help children with two new cold products: chest 
rub stick and spray nose drops. They join Liquiprin in J&J’s pediatric line. 
Agency: Young & Rubicam. 


* * * 


Liquor. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons will take its Four Roses Antique bourbon 
whiskey from test western and southern markets to national status early next 
year. Antique, six-year-old, 86 proof, represents what Seagram claims is its 

ee first of several product penetrations into the bourbon field. National and local 
, media will support the national move. Agency: Young & Rubicam. 
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Foods. The ready-mix menu cohtinies: National Selected Prodiicts ee aan : 


al distribution for Minit flufly egg white frosting mix. The vanilla and chocolate 


mix joins banana quick bread mix in National's stable. Agency: Hilton & Riggio. _ 


Betty Crk at General Mills has added wild blueberry muffin mix to its : 
orange, date, corn and raisin bran blends. The 39¢ package makes approxi- 


mately 12 muffins. Future ad schedule includes TH1s WEEK, PARADE, independ- 
ent newspaper supplements, LADIES HOME: JOURNAL and BETTER HOMES & GAR- 


DENS plus TV commercials on NBC’s The Price is oes and CBS’s The Ver- — 


dict is Yours. Agency: Tatham-Laird. 


Quaker Oats is test marketing LIFE, bots in pillow-shaped and shredded square 
cereal forms, in Omaha, Scranton, Salt Lake City and the Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy areas. Retail prices is 27¢ to 31¢. TV spots and newspaper ads push the two 
test brands. Agency: Wherry, Baker & Tilden (Chicago). 


Instant chili con carne, Chili-O, is being distributed by R. T. French Co. 
Add ingredients — ground beef, water, oil, beans and tomatoes — and it’s ready 
to serve in 10 minutes. Agency: J. Walter Thompson. 


* * * 


Miscellany. An automatic still camera, developed by Bell & Howell, includes 


a built-in photo-electric cell, previously installed in the company’s 8mm and 
16mm movie cameras. The Infallible, which eliminates former lense and 
timing adjustments, retails for $79.95. Supporting the nationally retailed cam- 
era is a network TV schedule on four NBC programs: Cimarron City, Ellery 
Queen, Dragnet and News. Agency: MeCann-Erickson. 


An 18-pound portable automatic copying machine is being marketed by Gen- 
eral Photo Products Co., Chatham (N.J.). It produces 60-90 copies an hour 


and sells for $139.50. The ad schedule is not as yet determined. Agency: 


Thomas F, Clark, Summit (N.J.). . 


Rayescent safety light, a light bulb without filaments, is being test marketed 
by Westinghouse. With 10,000 hour life (ordinary household bulbs are rated 
at 750-1000 hours), the bulb is designed for hallways, nurseries and bath- 
rooms where dim illumination is required. Will sell for approximately $1. 
Advertising will tie-in with Rayescent’s present Henited national distribution this 
winter. Agency: McCann-Erickson. 


Jacob Ruppert has added ale to its brewery line. Present marketing activi- 
ties concentrate in New England. Ad theme, “For Men Only,” centers in 1000- 
line ads in newspapers in more than 50 New England cities besides blanket 20- 
second TV spots throughout the same six-state area. Ale is available in barrels, 
cans, bottles, both loose and in six packs. Agency: Compton. 


A cigaret filter that permits high filtration yet sametime Saabs more taste to 


pass through the filter is being patented by inventor Irving G. Perlman, presi- 
dent of Bag & Paper Co. and Linil Products Corp., New York. Filter employs a modi- 
fied Asian water pipe technique whereby cigaret smoke passes through a filter 
area that retains the smoke’s heavy moisture properties. 


Procter & Gamble continues to expand ‘test markets for Mr. Clean liquid — | 


cleaner. Distribution now set for Memphis and San Francisco. Ad plans not an- 
nounced, Agency: Tatham-Laird. 
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( Continued from page 52) 

16, produced more readers for the 
money than Square D’s more ex- 
pensive ad which also got a 16. 


Top "top management" ad 


Unquestionably the finest adver- 
tisement addressed to top man- 
agement during 1958 was McGraw- 
Hill’s now-famous “I don’t know 
who you are” ad. 


© Si dhor Rat der er hee, 


: 


MORAL Sales Bet before somer iedswman veil ith tadinieox sn 
Bx choy ‘ es 


co @ McGRAW-HILE, Publishing Congeny, Inc. O 
; ee ee 


In case you can’t read the copy 
in the nearby reproduction, here 
iy 1S): 

I don’t know who you are. 

I don't know your company. 

I dont know your company’s 

product. 

I don’t know what your company 

stands for. 
I dont know your company’s 
customers. 

I dont know your company’s 

record. 

I don't know your company’s 

reputation. 

_Now — what was it you wanted 

to sell me? 


This is followed by “Sales start 
before your salesman calls — with 
business magazine advertising.” 

The illustration, of course, is a 

masterpiece — the perfect represen- 
tation of the kind of buyer whom 
salesmen see in their bad dreams 
and, too often, in the real light of 
day. And the message is the ideal 
expression of the purpose and the 
value of business advertising. 
_ This is an ad which — although 
fittingly the affirmation of indus- 
trial publishing’s largest house — 
could be the manifesto of our en- 
tire industry. 
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I hope McGraw-Hill will con- 
tinue to publish it through the 
years for the benefit of each new 
generation of business manage- 
ment. 


The curse of small orders 


There’s a company that sells 
$50,000,000 worth of products each 
year to U.S. industry, and 50% of 
its accounts, individually, amount 
to less than $100 worth of business 
a year. 


It takes no great economist to 
figure that on the income from 50% 
of its customers (at least) it is 
losing money. 

Should the company abandon 
this “loss” business? 

In one sense, it can be argued, 
the loss may be considered an “ad- 
vertising expense” because the cus- 
tomer contacts, though profitless, 
are a means of keeping in touch 
with many firms which some day 
might become big — and profitable 
—users of the product. 

On the other hand, the “loss” 
might be turned into a quicker and 
bigger profit if the small-order busi- 
ness were abandoned and the or- 
der-handling expense converted in- 
to advertising funds, thus making 
it possible for the company to in- 
crease its promotional efforts in the 
direction of more worthwhile cus- 
tomers and prospects. The little 
guys will see the ads, too. 

Business is always under pressure 
to pay off overhead, but manage- 
ments should think more than 
twice about the vicious circle: 
taking dribs and drabs of business 
to pay off overhead in dribs and 
drabs inexorably leads to even more 
overhead. “Parkinson’s Law” shows 
that as you hire people to handle 
business, you have to hire them 
faster than the business for which 
you need them grows. 

This is an argument, it seems to 
me, against the kind of advertis- 
ing which invites inquiry from 
every Tom, Dick and Julius. It’s 
an argument, too, against those 
publications which virtually guar- 
antee to cover every plant in the 
markets they serve. 

Some companies, it is true, must 
depend upon leads in order to stay 
alive, and some publications serve 
a reasonable purpose by offering 
complete coverage, but I'd like to 
see more media concentrating on 


businesses where business is big- 
gest and more advertising of a na- 
ture that talks big to big people. 

You can’t keep the little fellows 
from looking at your advertising, 
to be sure, and you can't refuse to 
fill orders which are sent to you 
in good faith, but you probably 
could do better for yourself if your 
sales effort were aimed where the 
orders can be big and your adver- 
tising (with the cooperation of the 
publishers) were aimed in the 
same direction. 


Is more frequency better? 


Some remarks of mine a while 
back prompted a letter from Royal 
Lee, promotion manager of AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, who enclosed a 
promotion piece designed to demon- 
strate the benefits to advertisers of 
greater frequency of issue of a busi- 
ness magazine. 

After listing the magazines which 
have recently converted to more fre- 
quency, the piece reports on how 
this has affected ad readership rat- 
ings and inquiries. 

For example, in CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING Starch, “Noted” scores went 
up 13.2%, “Read Most” scores 36.2%, 
and inquiries 46%. In MACHINE DE- 
stcn, “Noted” scores went up 30%, 
“Read Most” scores 50%, and inquir- 
ies 153%. 

There is a question in my mind 
how much the higher scores are at- 
tributable to more regular reading 
and how much to the lesser number 
of ads in the more frequently issued 
magazines. Still, AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN makes some strong points in 
favor of its every-14-days issuance 
over its monthly competitor: 

“More opportunity to concentrate 
advertising at the height of the buy- 
ing, or selling, season. 

“More opportunity to announce 
new products, new equipment, serv- 
ices and policies — while they are 
still news. 

“More opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of season, events — time it- 
self. 

“More opportunity to use repeti- 
tion for its value in building impact 
and dominance in advertising.” 

Any monthly wish to challenge? 
(And don’t give us that “a monthly 
magazine hangs around longer” 


bit. ) 
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Relative standing 
by states 


Mississippi ........ 1 
South Dakota ...... 2, 
Delaware ......... 3 
New Mexico ....... 4. 
AUN OLA e Ooi oe issn ene 3. 
PATIZONG i). oes ete: 6 
HIPOOU a. eae a; enthebate ros ifs 
Nebraska ......... 8 
North Carolina ..... 9 
New Jersey .......- 10 
AGONSUS Fs: i SNe ts 11 
Colorado ......... 12 
PALOTIOG <2 we ws Sees 13 
Wyoming ......... 14. 
Arkansas io On... 15 
California......... 16 
NO EUIG! vie chess tereatee ee 17 
Minnesota......... 18 
Vermont > © i000 om 19 
North Dakota ...... 20 
New York o5a 21 
WING a. , Ri ehd oe eae 22 
Rhodelsland....... 765 
Georgia .......... 24. 
OPeg OR ila eere He 25 
War einid? Ss. a Pea 26 
MisSOUTIig «ss sa’. oo PiU 
South Carolina ..... 28 
tridiana. 5 a as 29 
PORUS 52 cetacean 30 
Massachusetts ...... 31 
Tennessee .........32 
New Hampshire ..... 33 
Alabama .......... 34. 
Wisconsin ......... 35 
Lihinots 0 eee 36 
WOHIOS.. Seas eae B74 
Michigan ......... 38 
Diane els eee 39 
Montana .......... 40 
Washington ....... 41 
Kentucky ......... 42 
Louisiana ......... 4S 
Pennsylvania ...... LA. 
Maryland ......... 45 
Oklahoma......... 46 
Connecticut ....... 4G 
District of Columbia .48 


West Virginia ...... 


peat <7 
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retail 
forecast for 


as nace 


MONTANA NORTH DAI 
102.1 oS Nee 
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ay 


IDAHO | SOUTH DAI 
116.9 Ja 
WYOMING he 
108.5 ae 
NEBRA 
UTAH COLORADO: =): 
102.3 108.7 
ARIZONA NEW MEXICO 
112.1 121.2 


_—— 


States where the sales index in January, 
will be below January, 1958. 


States where the sales index in January, 
1959, will be 0.1% to 4.9% above those 
in January, 1958. 


States where the sales index in January, 


1959, will be 5% and over their sales in 
| January, 1958. 
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T he new year brings good tidings 
S a a S to the nation’s retailers. In January, 
1959, retail sales index will spurt a 


full 5% ahead of the total for January, 
1958. 


In the retail calendar, January 
usually produces approximately 
$14.8 billion in sales, or about 7% of 
the nation’s total annual retail vol- 
ume. 


According to tie’s retail sales 
forecast, prepared by research di- 
rector Dr. Jay M.. Gould, next 
month every state except Connecti- 
cut, Oklahoma, West Virginia and 
the District of Columbia will post 
retail sales over the January, 1958, 
level. 


The upswing follows close on the 
heels of what TE previously fore- 
cast as a healthy December (1mDE — 
November ). This encouraging news 
will especially cheer retailers who, 
due to traditional post-Christmas 
consumer buying apathy, generally 
face each January with understand- 
able alarm. 


While January, 1959, most assur- 
edly will be one of the more quiet 
months of the retail year, merchants 
can at least look forward to busi- 
ness that will be comparatively bet- 
ter than that of past Januaries. 

This forecast, which is based on a 
compilation of sales figures for all 
major merchandise groups—e.g. ap- 
pliances, autos, drugs and cos- 
metics, foods and soft goods—re- 
veals some significant geographical 
trends. 


During January, 1959, TE pre- 
dicts that 24 states will enjoy sales 
over the national level. An ad- 
ditional 21 states, although they 
won't keep pace with the national 
sales gains, will nevertheless show 
a retail sales improvement over 
January, 1958. 


Four states, on the other hand, 
will slip below last January’s retail 
sales level. 


The more prosperous retail sales- 
producing states—California, New 
Jersey and New York—will jump 
above the projected national sales 
average. 

The midwest farm belt and the 
Rocky Mountain region will con- 
tinue, as in past months, to show 
the strongest retail sales returns. 


+ 
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Why the rash of agency mergers? TIDE’S Leadership 
Panelists blame the recession, big business and the 
trend to “integrated marketing.” Some say the mass 
“Togetherness” move spells doom for small agencies. 


Wen Emil Mogul and Lewin, 
Williams & Saylor merge next 
month to form Mogul, Lewin, Wil- 
liams & Saylor, the nation’s agency 
roster decreases by one. In their 
place rises a single, more powerful 
hybrid with combined billings of 
over $20,000,000. 


In recent months the number of 
mergers has jumped sharply as 
larger agencies absorb smaller ones 
and medium-size agencies join 
forces for added strength or sheer 
survival. According to management 
consultant Robert C. Durham, 
nearly one-half of the 140 agencies 
with billings over $5,000,000 are 
currently talking merger. There are 
two big factors behind such turkey 
talk. 

The recession this year took a 
hefty bite out of billings and sub- 
sequently profits. Merging is ob- 
viously one way to more economic 
solvency. 

More and more clients are de- 
manding that agencies adhere to 
the “total marketing concept” — 
the soup to nuts treatment includ- 
ing everything from new product 
launchings, national media adver- 
tising, direct mail, publicity, sales 
promotion, merchandising and re- 
tail tie-ins. 
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Such a string of services is gen- 
erally beyond the means of a small, 
even medium-size, agency. Retail 
assistance, especially, often necessi- 
tates that agencies have regional 
offices. Economics dictate that it 
is cheaper and more convenient to 
absorb a local agency than to es- 
tablish a new branch office. 

Regardless of motives, merger- 
induced shrinkage in agency popu- 
lation has failed to find an over- 
whelming popular audience among 
admen. Such, at least, are the find- 
ings of a recent survey of the top 
advertisers and agencymen on TIDES 
Advertising Leadership Panel. 


Only 49% of the Panel members 
favor mergers; the balance strike a 
sharp discordant note. Most of those 
who look kindly upon mergers see 
the new goliaths as more efficient 
creative and service groups. The 
majority of opponents either fear 
for their jobs under new agency 
setups or are convinced that agen- 
cy size does not necessarily man- 
date improved advertising. 

Revlon advertising vice-president 
George Abrams, several of whose 
products are involved in the new 
Mogul-Lewin combine, puts it this 
way: “Need for higher priced tal- 
ent requires merged budgeting and 
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pooling of resources while in- | 
creased client demands for market- | 
ing services has also increased | 
agency costs.” 

J. Walter Thompson vice-presi- | 
dent John L. McQuigg contends — 
that “better: plans, better service 
and better work for clients” result — 
from mergers. 

Opponents, however, are quite = 
vocal. Bank of America admanager 
Charles R. Stuart, Jr. registers an ~ 
emphatic “no.” He vetoes merging | 
because it will lead to “standardi- | 
zation of ideas.” 4 

“There is a definite need for | 
small and medium size agencies, | 
says Bristol-Myers assistant adman-_ 
ager Richard Van Nostrand. “It | 
would not be good if all agencies 
were giants.” : 

D. P. Brother vice-president | 
Walker R. A. Graham argues that 
merging “reduces incentive, glam- 
our and pride in accomplishments.” 

To be sure, a number of Panel- | 
ists note that smaller and medium- | 
size agencies offer clients intimate | 
services that are sometimes lost in | 
mammoth agency set-ups. 

Anderson & Cairns public rela- | 
tions director Ashley W. Burner, 
for example, points out that some 
of the “best creative ads and pro- | 
motional thinking emanate from | 
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smaller and medium-size agencies.” 


Or as Nunn-Bush Shoe vice- 

president Walter Fanning puts it, 
“Brilliant service will always stem 
from the inherent ability of the 
individual adman. Most often such 
individuality is found in the lone- 
wolf agency.” 
. Some Panelists like Bankers Trust 
vice-president Edward T. Hetzler 
argue that although a larger agency 
may very well give better services, 
this very largeness “cuts down the 
individual’s chance of a future.” 

Other Panel members report that 
small agency life, despite its in- 
herent economic risks, offers a 
more stimulating and independent 
career than does a large business 
organization. 


By a margin of three-to-one, TIDE’s 
Panelists agree that the recent rash 
of mergers comprises a new trend 
rather than just a passing phenome- 
non. While this development may 
have many disadvantages, say the 
admen, it is a force that is here to 
stay. 

Further, the Panelists accept 
mergers as a part of the American 
business scene. To most of them, 
agency mergers in fact parallel the 
general rise in big business forma- 
tions. As industry grows, so grow 
agencies; big business identifies it- 
self with large service organiza- 
tions. 

As Gulf Oil admanager B. W. S. 
Dodge puts it, “Mergers appear 
very similar to diversifications tak- 
ing place throughout industry.” 

Marschalk & Pratt (McCann- 
Erickson division) president S. L. 
Meulendyke says that “broadened 
client demands are beyond the 

ower of smaller agencies to meet.” 


“ 


“There are only so many agen- 
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cies to merge, notes Donahue & 
Coe executive vice-president Walter 
Weir. “It grows chiefly out of com- 
petitive requirements and the in- 
creasing difficulty to show a profit 
within the current 15% commission 
system.” 

Pillsbury public relations direc- 
tor William Powell dismisses the 
merger question this way: “Small 
agencies can’t survive.” 


When asked what is the major 
force prompting agencies to consid- 
er mergers nearly 60% of the Pan- 
elists report two chief causes: 
rising agency costs and client de- 
mand for fuller and wider market- 
ing counsel. Thus it appears that 
thinking is motivated by both de- 
sire to improve creative services and 
an economic sense of survival. 

Interestingly, neither the adman- 
agers nor the agency executives on 
the Panel line up as a group to take 


sides on the merger issue. Company 
admanagers, in fact, show a sur- 
prising amount of sympathy for 
agencies, especially for their high 
costs involving market research, TV 
production and retail promotion. 

Parker Pen admanager J. A. R. 
Stauff says this: “Both the rising 
cost of doing business and, more 
important — client demand, force 
agency mergers.” 

The admanager of a large fi- 
nancial organization finds that “ris- 
ing costs occurring in our economy 
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have begun to affect the agency 
business.” 

Panelists find another set of fac- 
tors behind the trend to merge. 
About 25% maintain that the need 
for regional offices and growing 
diversification of accounts are the 
big reasons for the agency com- 
bines. 

Schenley International adman- 
ager George W. Sutton thinks that 
“agencies have a fear that (1) they 
should have more business, (2) 
larger agencies seem more attrac- 
tive to clients and (3) larger agen- 
cies seem more stable.” 

On the other hand, Chester H. 
Roth admanager Murray Rudomin 
wonders whether the need for 
branch offices really is a prime mo- 
tive for merging. “How many 
clients,” he asks, “call for an agency 
with branch offices?” 


While many Panelists favor merg- 
ers or at least accept them as a 
realistic shift in business operations, 
a few apologize reluctantly for this 
trend; they term it unavoidable yet 
tragic. 

Says International Association of 
Whelesalers executive vice-presi- 
dent Paul H. Bolton: “Madison 
Avenue has pulled the walls down 
upon its own head. A small agency 
nurses a client for years, grows with 
it and then when billings pass the 
quarter-million-dollar level larger 
agencies entice the client away.” @ 
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Meer broker Ferdinand 
Eberstadt recalls the day a US. 
Senate committee asked the late 
J. P. Morgan on what security he 
would lend money. ““On character 
and integrity,” Eberstadt says 
Morgan replied. 

Broadcasting these qualities, ac- 
cording to Eberstadt, president of 
the Wall Street firm bearing his 
name, is what advertising does. 

Explains he: “The foundation of 
both investment and speculation is 
knowledge. One source of knowl- 
edge is advertising. 

“It acquaints investors with both 
a companys products and its at- 
titudes and objectives. A certain 
type of advertising indicates a cer- 
tain type of management. 

“When, through advertising, a 
company's product becomes widely 
known, and consumers’ experience 
confirms its claims, the advertiser 
acquires a considerable good will 
that can be converted readily to- 
ward its securities. 

“This is felt by all classes of in- 
vestors—from large insurance com- 
panies, banks and investment trusts 
to individuals.” 

Eberstadt thinks the “securities’ ” 
values of several companies “have 
benefited from a sound and skill- 
ful advertising program”: American 
Telephone, Campbell Soup, Coca- 
Cola, du Pont, Ford, Procter & 
Gamble, Standard Oil (N.J.) and 
Union Carbide. 
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Wall Street Looks At : 


Advertising 


by mike hughes 


Among such beneficiaries “for 
whom we have performed invest- 
ment banking services,” he. men- 
tions Beechnut-Life Savers, Carter 
Products, United Artists and War- 
ner-Lambert Pharmaceuticals. His 
investment house was the leading 
underwriter among 80 firms in a 
recent offering of 400,000 common 
shares of New York’s Chock Full O’ 
Nuts Corp., which markets a pre- 
mium-priced coffee in the East. 

According to Eberstadt, “the ad- 
vertising of the company’s coffee, 
which also indirectly promoted its 
restaurants — with both backed up 
by full performance — had _ stimu- 
lated public interest. The issue was 


oversubscribed many times. All 


400,000 shares were sold immedi- 
ately at the issuing price of $15. 
Within an hour the price had risen 
to $19.” 


A prospectus prepared by the 
Eberstadt company described 
Chock Full O’ Nuts’ 26-year growth 
from one “nut shop” to a chain of 
26 restaurants in New York City, 
and its five-year experience in sell- 
ing packaged coffee through food 
brokers to grocers. 

Before forming his own firm in 
1931, Eberstadt was a partner in 
Dillon, Read & Co. One of his largest 
financial undertakings is the Chemi- 
cal Fund, Inc., which he launched 
in 1938, and which is managed by 
F. Eberstadt & Co. today. 


The 63 corporations in which 


‘ Wy) 


Chemical Fund now owns common |} 
shares include 16 “chemical-gen- 
eral,” 17 in drugs, seven in oil and 
gas, four glass, three pulp and 
paper, two corn products, three 
rubber, two metal and nine “spe- 
cialties.” | 

The Chemical Fund takes a broad | 
view of “chemicals” and of those | 
now engaged in this “industry. | 
The “two basic ways to shape ma- | 
terials,” Eberstadt explains, “are: 
physical and chemical. Due to’! 
rising costs, among them labor, 
particular emphasis has been 
placed on chemical processes. The 
molecule and atom are not union- 
ized.” 3 

Eberstadt thinks that chemical 
companies devote a high ratio of 
sales volume to product research 
and new facilities. These — and ad-| 
vertising, he says, “are the sinews of | 
success.” q 

He regrets that the Securities | 
Act limits investment houses’ own} 
advertising to “tombstone” copy: 
“Suppose Cadillac had to say: “This 
ad is not intended to sell motor] 
cars: the cars are being promoted 
only through the prospectus.’ 

“In promoting investments our 
only alternative is to take a news- 
paper page or two to reproduce a 
whole prospectus . . . Maybe you 
advertising people can help us find 
a way to promote customers’ ad- 
vantages in securities.” 


Photograph by Nicholas Amplo — 
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Reviving the ARF magazine study 


At the Assn. of National Advertisers meeting in Hot 
Springs a couple of weeks ago, it became clear that 
there would soon be another attempt to revive the ill- 
starred magazine study which the Advertising Research 
Foundation failed to get off the ground earlier this year. 
You may recall that the proposal was for the magazines 
to pony up the dollars for a gigantic study of duplica- 
tion to be found in magazines’ circulations. 


We remarked in this space at the time that there 


A word on labels 


We are getting pretty tired of the phrase “marketing 
concept, tired of the people who use it (often to dis- 
guise the fact they don't know what they are talking 
about), and even tired of the frantic, endless attempts 
to define it. It would be much simpler, it seems to us, 
simply to junk the phrase altogether as too vagne and 
too misunderstood to be useful. 


For our part, we would much prefer to see the 


4 
) 
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was little or no chance of such a project seeing the! 
light of day —and we see no reason to change that) 
opinion now. There are numerous and excellent reasons 
why many of the biggest magazines will continue to 
withhold their support from any such study as it was) 
originally planned. If advertisers are interested, they 
can either finance it themselves (which isn’t likely) on 
alter the study so that it can get publisher supp 


(see p. Heh 


It has more meaning in that it implies clearly th 
necessity for co-ordinating the various elements of mar 
keting into a single unit. Further, there certainly is) 
nothing new about marketing, as such, though the: € 
is something relatively new at least about “integrated) 
marketing.” 4 


Anybody with us? 


“Ths Satie 
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Special Re rart 


PART Il: INDUSER) 


. : TIDE presents Part Two of the exclusive Survey of Media 
Buying Trends for the years 1950 through 1957, a continuing 


study in cooperation with the Magazine Advertising Bureau. 


This month: an analysis by industry. 

Reported are the national media expenditures in 18 indus- 
try classifications. 
: Analyzed are the shifts in five “measurable” national media: 
magazines, network radio, network television, magazine 


sections and newspapers. 


Studied are the 379 corporations and associations which 
_ spent at least $1,000,000 in the five media in any one year 
between 1950 and 1957. 
i TIDE documents industry-by-industry, medium-by-medium, 
| ae year-by-year the phenomenal changes in media strategy which 


_ have revolutionized advertising since the Korean War. 
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Appropriations in Five Media: 1950 through 1957 
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N ctwork television revolutionized 
dyertising but the impact of the 
nedium may have started to level 
fF. 

Other national media, hard hit 
t first, by last year were begin- 
ing to recover some of the bill- 
ngs sucked in by network tele- 
ision’s ravenous thirst. 

These are the major conclusions 
adicated by TivE’s exhaustive Sur- 
ey of Media Buying Trends for 
he years 1950 through 1957. 

The study, conducted in coop- 
mation with the Magazine Adver- 
ising Bureau with figures supplied 
yy the Publishers Information 
gureau, shows that at least two 
ignificant industries (Autos, Ac- 
essories, Gas and Oil and Appli- 
mices, Major and Small) in times 
f stress stopped thinking of net- 
vork television as the be-all-and- 
nd-all path to the consumer’s 
yurse. 

And in those industries where 
vetwork television continued to 
OW, Newspapers unseated net- 
work radio as the number one 
vhipping boy. 

To study national media trends 
xy industry in the eight turbulent 
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1950 1951 


269,204,328 292,749,507 


35%, 33%, 
170,772,711 164,046,024 
2 19% 

36,907,397 118,637,861 
Bh 13% 


50,956,637 


: 46,087,554 
he a ey Sy, 
, 244,744,375 263,703,303 


32% 30% 
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313,537,979 
Bek 32% mare 30%, 


149,739,908 
16% 14% (he 7%; 


169,595,566 
18%, 20% 27; 30%, 


45,832,270 


he above chart details in dollars and percentages what 
shown pictorially in the graph at the left. The chart 


years, TIDE grouped together under 
18 classifications the media ex- 
penditures of the 379 corporations 
and associations which spent $1,- 
000,000 or more in any one year 
between 1950 and 1957 in maga- 
zines, network radio, network tele- 
vision, magazine sections and news- 
papers. 

The corporations and the 18 
categories are the same ones listed 
as the Millionaire Club in Part 
One of the exclusive TE survey 
(rmpE-November ). 

The compilation industry-by-in- 
dustry, medium-by-medium, year- 
by-year graphically illustrates the 
growth of national advertising 
budgets and the part network tele- 
vision has played in the increase. 


Network television’s growth never 
can be overstated. The 379 corpora- 
tions together spent about $773 mil- 
lion dollars in the five media in 
1950. By 1957, the total expenditures 
had risen to $1.4 billion. Network 
television took about two-thirds of 
the new cash. 

At the start of the survey period, 
1950, network television was but 
two years old and it ranked last 
place among the five studied media. 


1952, 1953 1954 


340,536,851 352,093,318 


148,476,962 124,915,951 


214,657,098 304,331,913 


57,572,471 55,275,854 


‘772,585,448 885,224,249 930,024,531 1,060,555,939 1,133,877,224 1,312,516,534 1,349,644,876 


1955 


390,482,841 
96,969,245 
393,469,302 


66,921,238 


Its share amounted to a scant 5%, 
or $36,907,397 in billings from the 
million dollar advertisers. 

Seven years later, by 1956, the 
picture had reversed. Network tele- 
vision jumped to the head of the 
class, rating a 35% share and $468,- 
039,514 in billings. 

The growth was phenomenal — 
until 1956. In 1957 came what may 
be the sign of the peak. Last year 
network television appropriations 
stood at $501,881,154 or 36% of the 
total appropriation, only a one point 
rise in comparison with the other 
measured media. In no previous 
year of the eight studied did net- 
work television score a smaller 
gain in either dollars or percent- 
age points. 


Network television’s growth 
meant network radio’s decline. In 
1950, network radio received a 22% 
share,or $170,772,711. In 1951, it fell 
off to 19%, was down to 16% in 
1952, to 14% in 1953. By 1955, the 
last year for which accurate figures 
are available, network radio had 
slumped to a 7% share or $96,969,- 
245. 

Newspapers also suffered as net- 
work television grew, but the de- 


How 379 advertisers spent $8.9 billion in 8 years 


1956 1957} TOTAL. 
429,524,611 440,624,377 2,828,753,812 
32%, 31% 32% 


854,920,801. 
(14%) 


Unavailable Unavailable 


468,039,514 501,881,154 2,207,519,808 
BY 36% 25% 


74,720,821 91,037,606 488,404,451 


5% = 5% 5% 5% 6% 5% 
251,318,808 299,312,557 297,260,188 364,673,908 377,359,930 381,708,366 2,480,081,435 
rats 29% 26% 28% 28% 27%, 28%, 


1,415,251,503 8,859,680,304 


The pictograph at the left illustrates the growth of na- 
tional advertising budgets and network TV’s increased 
ows the appropriation by year in each medium. share. (See box on page 69) 
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The Eight Year Pie 


; 2,207.8 519,805 


5 Network Radio 
-$854,920,801 
oy (1950-1 955 


Network Television oe 


Total expenditures by the nation’s 379 largest advertisers 
in fwe media 1950-1957: $8,859,680,304 


cline, except of late, was less severe. 
Newspapers received a 32% share, 
$244,744,375, in 1950. In 1951 and 
1952, when network television 
scored impressive gains, newspa- 
pers slipped, to 30% in 1951 and 
down to 27% in 1952. 

During the recession of 1953, 
television’s growth faltered, up only 
two points. Newspapers gained on 
the lapse, pumping up to a 29% share 
of the appropriations directed at 
the five national media. 

In 1954, television again was on 
the upward climb and newspapers 
were down again, to their lowest 
share: 26% or $297,260,188. In 1955, 
1956 and 1957, newspapers hovered 
at about 27% to 28%. 

Magazines also lost percentage 
points in the network TV-inspired 
upheaval but the medium’s dollar 
volume still managed an upward 
climb. Magazines held a 35% share 
in 1950 for $269,204,328 in billings. 
The share slipped to 31% in 1957 
but the dollar volume rose to 
$440,624,377. 
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Magazine sections, the Sunday 
newspaper supplements, fared bet- 
ter during the growth of network 
television. The share in 1950 was 
6%. It dropped off to 5% in 1951 
and remained there until 1957 
when a 6% share again was re- 
corded with billings of $91,037,606. 

Two factors point to the end of 
network television’s fabulous 
growth. One can be found by 
examining the combined expendi- 
tures. The other can be noted in 
the individual industry charts. 

The combined chart, represent- 
ing the expenditures of all 379 
million dollar advertisers, shows 
that every media fared better in 
1957 than in the darker days of 
the network television-imposed 
slump. 

The magazines had their worst 
year in 1955 when expenditures 
dropped to $390,482,841 or 30% of 
the year’s total for the five media. 
The rating climbed back to 31% or 
$440,624,377 in 1957. 

For network radio, no accurate 


figures are available for 1956 andi 
1957, but incomplete reports show 
the worst probably has been passed, 

Magazine sections, as noted, were 
back to 6%, the same rating won it 
1950. 

Newspapers were up to 27%, one} 
point above the 26% rating of 1954 

The most telling evidence of aj 
slowdown for network television, 
however, comes not in the com- 
bined chart but in the industry-by-) 
industry breakdowns. The adver- 
tising leaders may be changing 
their tunes. 4 


Major and small appliance man-| 
ufacturers, for example, jumped 
heavily on network television dur-) 
ing the medium’s infancy years. By) 
1950, appliance makers were appro | 
priating $49,313,706 for the five na-~ 
tional media and network television) 
was getting a 10% share. The share; 
continued to rise until, by 1954, 
36% or $23,648,064 was expended in 
network TV. In 1955, dollar vol-| 
ume continued to climb but the} 
share of total media expenditures) 
dropped to 34% as magazines andj 
newspapers came back into favor. 

The upward trail was resumed) 
in 1956 for a record high of 38%, 
worth $35,458,322. But then, in! 
1957, a terrible year for the appli-| 
ance makers, network television’ 


i 


45% and newspapers climbed bac 
to 22%. 


in the Autos, Accessories, Gas andj 
Oil category. Network television| 
climbed steadily from 5% in 1950) 
to 22% in 1956. But, in 1957, the 
auto makers’ year of upheaval, the} 
share fell to only 19% while news-| 
papers regained their 50% share. — 

In the Food, Beverages and Con-) 
fections category, the industry) 
grouping with the largest total ex-) 
penditure ($1.8 billion) over the’ 
eight year span, network television! 
continued to grow but the pace’ 
slackened by 1956. 

The industry gave 4% or $7,217, af 
059 of its total national medial 
budget to network television inj 
1950, when the spending in all five! 
was $168,129,909. The share 
jumped to 14% by 1951, to 34% by 
1955. In 1956, however, the in 
crease had slowed down to four 
points and a scant one point 8? nD 
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as recorded in 1957. 

Bile network television’s 
owth was slackening off, maga- 
ne sections were coming in tor 
creased play from the food, bev- 
age and confection makers. By 
53, after network television had 
ced the magazine section appro- 
jation from 10% to 6%, the Sun- 
ly supplements started to climb. 
a 8% rating was scored in 1953, 
» by 1956 and 11% in 1957. 


In at least one category, Cos- 
etics and Drugs, network tele- 
sion’s growth continued unabated. 
ne industry appropriated 3% or 
943,056 to network TV in 1950, 
mped the share to 15% in 1951, 
) 22% in 1952, 46% in 1955 and up 
57% or $155,991,732 by 1957. 
Network radio, as usual, bore 
e brunt of network television’s 
owth but newspapers also came 
for a substantial loss. Newspa- 
1s held a 21% share in 1950. It 
se to 24% in 1951 but, from then 
1, it was downhill. Newspapers 
ok a 22% share in 1952, 17% in 
04, 16% in 1956 and 13% in 1957. 
hile the cosmetics and drug 
akers were almost doubling their 
mbined annual investment in all 
re media, newspaper appropria- 
ms were all-but standing still. 
The cigaret-cancer fright, more 
than probably any other factor, 
mt advertising expenditures in 
e tobacco industry into a confus- 
ie swirl. 

The tobacco industry spent 11% 
its national media budget on 
stwork television in 1950. The 
are amounted to $6,058,609. It 
mped to 28% the next year, 39% 
1952, 44% in 1953 and 51% in 
54. 

In 1955, however, the year after 
Statistical survey indicated some 
lationship between lung cancer 
id cigaret smoking, network tele- 
sions share dropped to 48%. 
lagazines, down as low as 16% 
_ 1953, climbed back to 19%. 
ewspapers, as low as 15% in 1954, 
mped to 17%. Even network 
dio’s decline was restricted to 
ie point, down to 12% from the 
3 recorded in 1954. 

In 1956 and 1957, network tele- 
sion again scored heavy inroads 
tobacco industry appropriations. 
he medium took a 50% share in 
56 and 52% last year. Newspa- 
ers, as in the Cosmetics and Drug 
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category, bore the brunt of net- 
work television’s latest spurt. News- 
papers in 1956 received a 25% share 
or $20,262,786. In 1957 it dropped 
to 17% or $15,373,781. 


Network television may have 
been the cause of the most signifi- 
cant media changes that occurred 
during the eight years between 1950 
and 1957 but changes were in evi- 
dence even in those industries which 
pay no heed to the video tube and 
boom. Book publishers, for example, 
spent $49,427,220 in the five studied 
media during the eight years. Only 
$147,532 of that amount went in- 
to network television, and most of 
that in 1950 when the medium was 
still a babe. 

Even so, there was a tremendous 
upheaval, with magazine sections 
displacing newspapers as the pub- 
lishers’ number one national medi- 
um choice. In 1950, newspapers re- 
ceived a 45% share of the national 
advertising budget and magazine 
sections scored a 27% share. By 
1957 the situation was reversed. 
Magazine sections had a 45% share 
for $2,591,373 and newspapers were 
down to 29% with $1,739,342. 


Probably the most hectic pattern 


About the 


The 18 charts on the following 
nine pages detail the national ad- 
vertising expenditures of 18 indus- 
try groups made up of the 379 larg- 
est advertisers. 

The top figure in each box is the 
industry's dollar appropriation. The 
percentage figure in larger type be- 
low it represents the share each 
medium received of the total ex- 
pended for the year in all five mea- 
sured national media. 

A zero (QO) indicates there is no 
record of an appropriation by any 
of the studied companies in that in- 
dustry for the medium and year 
specified. 

An asterisk (*) represents per- 
centages of less than 12 of 1%. 

Network radio expenditures for 
the years 1956 and 1957 are un- 
listed because they were not com- 
piled by the usual sources. To 
compensate for the omission, the 


of national media expenditures was 
recorded by the national media 
themselves. They switched direc- 
tion countless times. The magazine 
publishing and broadcasting com- 
panies that make up this group 
spent 3% on network television in 
1950, raised that to 22% in 1951, 
lowered it to 17% in 1952, dropped 
it to 4% in 1953, pushed it up again 
for three straight years to 26% by 
1956 and then lowered it again to 
16% in 1957. 

Magazine sections were entirely 
ignored by the media in 1950 but, 
by 1957, after going up, coming 
down and going up again on two 
different occasions, the magazine 
sections were awarded a 5% share. 
Magazines, network radio and 
newspapers had similar ups and 
downs. If there is any trend to be 
perceived, it is that media adver- 
tising directors have full faith in 
the power of newspapers to sell 
their intangible wares. Never less 
than 51% was appropriated for 
newspaper space. But how much 
more above 50% and what to do 
with the other half apparently were 
two problems which the media ad- 
vertising directions were unable or 
unwilling to solve. 


charts... 


percentages listed in parentheses 
with network radio’s totai dollar 
expenditures in the last column 
of each chart represent the medi- 
um’s share only during these six 
years, 1950 through 1955, when 
comparable figures are available. 
All other percentages are based on 
total expenditures for all eight 
years. 

In only the pictograph on page 
66, estimates of 1956 and 1957 
network radio expenditures are pro- 
jected from the 1955 figure. The 
hypothetical extension permits a 
more accurate comparison of total 
national media expenditures over 
the eight years. No estimates have 
been made in the charts. The totals 
for 1956 and 1957 in the charts, 
therefore, take into account only 
four national media and are not 
exactly comparable with totals for 
previous years. 
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App lances Expenditures were erratic but, despite nalwork television's a 
(major & small) growth, magazines retained t e major share. 


1950 1951] 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 TOTA | 


Magazines 21,916,832 24,603,306 23,355,117 24,975,799 24,493,278 28,935,416 33,699,281 33,181,343 215,160,372 


447, Al, = A2Y, 319 37, 39 36 4b, ee 


Network 2,860,876 4,435,881 5,863,319 5,282,660 3,613,109 —_—*1,395,603 Unavailable Unavailable 23,451,448! 
* fo) fo} Oo ° Si 

Radio 6%, 73; M1 Bo 6%, 2%, (6%) 

Natwork 4,589,236 9,810,384 13,054,702 18,179,408 23,648,064 24,984,732 35,458,322 20,916,618 150,641,466) 

Television 10% 16% 24%, 275%, 36%, 347," - 38% yh hg f 2 iog 

Magazine 2,350,878 1,956,318 ‘1,725,967 _—*‘1,833,926 ~—«+1,294,117 2,439,188 4,245,142 2,860,746 18,706, 282 
* ° ° 

Sections 4%, 4%, 37, caf jig fe 8%o Sg Fs 4°) 3 ho 


Newspapers 17,595,884 18,879,625 11,396,577 16,515,702 12,337,909 15,718,476 19,015,640 16,333,896 on 


369, 32%, 20% BY 198 ee 22 Bye | 


ee ees . : ei 
TOTAL 49,313,706 59,685,514 55,395,682 66,787,495 65,386,477 73,473,415 92,418,385 73,292,603 $35,753.27 | 


Autos Accessor leS Newspapers held the lead even as magazines 
lipped and network televisi d 
Gas and il ? slipped and network television gained 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957. TOTAL 


Magazines 47,345,740 45,431,484 53,716,869 64,739,022 64,215,820 73,579,150 76,242,018 78,892,742 504, 162,84) 


33% (32%, «38% (32%, 29%, 8 eee 


Network 9,963,328 9,404,824 10,482,376 13,442,363 14,800,128 15,559,325 Unavailable Unavailable 73,652.34 
« o oO zi fo} t 
Radio 7%, 6%, 7%, Toh 7°, 5Y, 3 (7 fo) 
Network 7,346,121 13,854,987 19,296,548 24,378,673 35,641,007 54,383,267 61,811,973 55,484,010 272, 1968 8 
Television By, 10% 2%, 12%, 16%, 187, 22% 19%, 1 6a 
5 = 

Magazine 3,038,523 2,507,842 «2,425,582 5,552,771 4,223,662 —«7,046,035 6,091,063 8,139,484 39,024.96 | 
: 6 of a 
Sections 27 7 id fa 27, Bag 2% 2%, 27, 3% 2 fo 3 


: 2 
Newspapers 75,807,345 71,249,895 67,592,870 93,410,346 99,866,201 146,865,743 131,050,640 143,430,036 02927300 


53//, 50% 44%, 46%, 46%, 50% 48% 50% 48% 


EY 
TOTAL 143,501,057 142,449,032 153,514,245 201,523,175 218,746,818 297,433,520 275,195,694 285,946,272 aio 
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aN Books Magazine supplements gained but newspapers lost 


as expenditures inched back after post-war lull. 


| 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957. TOTAL 


Aagazines 1,325,354 1,269,536 1,583,790 1,870,303 1,753,625 1,895,680 1,731,390 1,481,124 12,910,802 


ie le 27 278 32% 8 988 8 2b = 8 


letwork | 508,122 52,297 2,994 12,283 29,586 16,294 Unavailable Unavailable 621,576 
nA ied Co ° 

pci fe lee 2h Be 2 3% 2%e 
etwork 145,083 2,449 147,532 
elevision 29; oO O O * O O O . 

eh : 

Aagazine 1,943,734 2,366,473 2,055,601 2,234,832 ~—«-2,097,722 «2,083,237 2,416,468 «2,591,373 _—«17,789,440 
acti ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
ections — 7H bl 34% 355), 326 38%, 35%, 43%, 45%, 36%, 
lewspapers 3,230,878 3,199,445 2,206,733 2,743,493 ‘1,649,599 «1,746,727 ‘1,441,653 —«*1,739,342 _—_—‘17,957,870 


Boe Ai 38% 505 30%, 297, 2b. 299/36 


OTAL 7,153,171 6,887,751 5,849,118 6,860,91 | 5,532,981 5,741,938 5,589,511 5,811,839 49,427,220 


uilding Materials, Chemie, au scar ren 
Cals, Glass and Metals advertising expenditures rose but then Tepe 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 TOTAL 


Nagazines 16,513,901 18,973,562 24,747,231 26,101,865 29,828,571 33,726,635 39,251,592 37,398,331 226,541,688 
- | iS 65-/, 60% 63% 63% 57%, 61% 58%, 56%, 60% 


letwork 4,300,154 3,913,975 3,871,722 4,619,887 3,275,651 —«1,140,861 Unavailable Unavailable 21,122,250 


adio We 199 10% ly, bY, 2°), (8%) 
letwork 1,388,388 3,714,012 4,679,693 4,478,889 10,310,625 12,757,946 15,521,586 17,412,503 70,263,642 
elevision 5Y, ELS das Beene as yg Ay © he fg my Ly ear 1 ty nto FG fe 
hagazine 580,394 445,650 1,422,312 992,020 823,529 1,373,200 3,021,198 4,035,185 12,693,488 
ections af 74 37), va Ws 2%, 4°, bY, 39 


lewspapers 2,850,665 4,129,072 4,685,246 5,143,501 8,146,787 6,729,802 10,050,061 8,416,032 50,151,166 


a 19 518 2 1B 12% 138 


F 
OTAL 25,633,502 31,176,271 39,406,204 41,336,162 52,385,163 55,728,444 67,844,437 67,262,051 380,772,234 
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7 : Network television scored heavy gains at the ex- | 
uSIness ac ines pense of magazines as total expenditures rose. | 


1950 ~=—-:195] 1952 +1953 +1954 1955 1956 1957 TOTAL. 
Magazines 2,155,248 2,718,455 3,523,307 3,412,206 4,676,160 5,932,246 7,119,977 6,657,706 36,195,305 | 
85%, 90%... 929, (86Y, - = 16% 0% 669, 6 


Network Unavailable Unavailable 
Radio O O O O O O O 
Network 51,159 492,543 «1,077,807 ‘1,910,957 3,139,404 5,011,510 11,683,380 { 
Television Oo O tae 12%, 18%, 22°, 29°/, 41%, 23%, 
} 
Magazine 140,560 43,635 59,410 19,372 56,620 107,605 151,145 118,050 696,397 _| 
© (o) fo} me 
Sections 6%, yf Ly, - 1% Ie 1% 1% 1% § 
Newspapers 229,188  -256,836 ~=—=215,532 69,481 - 299,283 ~=— «597,928 «407,227 © -206,903~—«2,282,378 | 


9% 9% 6% OY Re A 


TOTAL 2,524,996 3,018,926 3,849,408 3,993,402 «6,109,870 8,548,736 ‘10,817,753 11,994,169 50,857,460 

C a 2 ( “ 2) 

ommunications all Magazines held on to the major share but network 
Utilities television slowly nicked away at the lead. 


Be 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 TOTAL 


Magazines 4,892,592 5,061,066 6,283,700 6,574,714 7,910,912 9,346,230 11,965,842 12,182,208 64,217,264 d 
70%, -: 73%. 80%, = 76%, BIS 788 7 ee 


Network 1,616,691 1,624,718 «41,341,138 —*1,450,148 815,582 982,578 Unavailable Unavailable 7,830,853 a 
* ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 4 
Radio 239 24a | TO Elo et Boe 8°, (19%) 
Néiwork 502,335 817,744 1,173,357 2,490,296 4,837,496 9,821,228 
1S] ° ° ° ° ° #1 
Television O O e) 6%, Ae 10% 16% 277, 1% 
i 

Magazine 44,560 21,403 38,199 51,493 12,291 167,945 
Sections Ve, O O O : . * . a 
i] 

Newspapers 460,814 229,345 261,269 129,22 164,882 453,675 996,413 1,153,921 3,849,540 


6% 8% 8 NE 2 A 


TOTAL 7,014,657 6,915,129 7,886,107 8,656,418 9,730,523 11,994,039 15,504,044 18,185,916 85,886,833 $3 
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\ iy 


Cosmetics and 
Drugs 


Magazines, network radio and newspapers all 
lost out as network television jumped to the fore. 


Magazines 


Network 


Radio 


Network 
felevision 


Magazine 
yections 


Newspa pers 


TOTAL 


1950 


38,745,453 
fo) 
26%, 


56,026,428 


38%, 


3,943,056 
° 
3% 


18,200,400 
° 
12% 


32,062,561 


7 a f 


148,977,898 


1951 


42,830,868 


23°/, 


54,225,800 


Ae be & 


26,568,024 


15%, 


16,576,623 


9% 


44,112,597 


24%, 


184,313,912 


1952 


43,542,368 
° 
22% 


50,025,424 


° 
25%, 
43,329,536 
° 
22°, 
17,019,600 


9% 


42,294,412 
° 
22°, 


1953 


45,701,347 


2359/5 


49,196,455 


24%, 


49,477,591 


24%, 


21,121,566 


10% 


38,627,176 


19%, 


196,211,340 204,124,135 


1954 


46,117,017 


22°, 


37,618,599 


18%, 


70,998,375 


34%, 


19,077,294 
° 
9%, 
34,377,889 
° 
17%, 


208,189,174 


1955 


45,814,309 


195 


26,897,960 


11%, 


102,724,267 


46% 


17,897,716 
° 
8% 
37,023,431 


16% 


230,357,683 


1956 


54,820,992 


23% 


Unavailable 


130,854,391 
° 
54%, 


17,583,111 


To 


38,454,539 
° 
16% 


241,713,033 


1957 


61,268,538 
° 
22%, 


Unavailable 


155,991,732 


57%, 


21,180,879 
° 
8% 
36,544,422 

° 
13% 


274,985,571 


TOTAL 


378,840,892 
° 
22%, 


273,990,666 


(23%) 


583,886,972 


35% 
148,657,189 

9%o 
303,497,027 

18%, 


|,688,872,746 


Food, Beverages 
_ and Confections 


— 


Magazines 


Network 


Radio 


Network 
lelevision 


Magazine 
yections 


Newspapers 


TOTAL 


1950 


53,171,743 


S25 


47,203,487 


28°/, 


7,217,059 


4% 


16,164,802 


10% 


44,372,818 
26°/, 


1951 


57,628,343 


30%, 


44,963,682 


24% 


26,175,225 


14%, 


13,923,590 
° 
To 


46,316,724 
° 
25%, 


1952 


62,040,549 


3275 


38,814,697 


20%, 


36,417,422 
19%, 


12,317,527 
° 
6% 


44,852,908 


23% 


Network television pushed network radio to the 
rear but magazines and newspapers held their own. 


1953 


66,124,866 


f ° 
32% 
34,928,827 


17%, 


47,963,569 
° 
19%, 
16,295,868 
° 
8% 


52,056,657 


24%, 


1954 


72,149,356 


ih ha 


28,759,701 


12%, 


69,595,354 
° 
29°, 


17,824,586 


8% 


48,528,114 


20% 


1.955 


76,269,387 


29°, 


21,808,224 


87, 


87,003,890 


34%, 


21,046,064 
° 
8% 


53,668,877 
° 
21% 


1956 


78,988,317 


30% 


Unavailable 


97,316,021 


38%, 


23,291,438 
° 
9%e 


59,436,933 
° 
23%, 


1957 


77,111,474 


28% 


Unavailable 


104,807,512 


39%, 


30,490,031 
° 
pide 


59,733,831 
° 
22%o 


168,129,909 189,007,564 194,443,103 217,369,787 236,857,111 259,796,442 259,032,709 272,142,848 


___— 
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TOTAL 


543,484,035 


30% 


216,478,618 


(17%) 


476,496,052 


Zie7. 


151,353,906 


Se, 


408,966,862 
23%, 


1,796,779,473 
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Home Furnishings 
and Paints 


1950 1951 1952 


Magazines 5,618,523 6,784,505 8,234,224 
55%, bie 67%, 


Network 1,783,270 449,029 426,498 
Radio 17, 4°, 3°/, 
Network 1,381,208 2,872,230 1,452,125 
Television 13%, 24°, 12%, 
Magazine 592,090 733,606 798,750 
Sections bY, 6%, 7%; 
Newspapers 892,380 1,129,318 — 1,321,469 
Ve Va le 
TOTAL (0,267,471 11,968,688 12,233,066 


Household Cleaners 
and Waxes 


1950 1951 1952 


Magazines 4,054,613 5,159,174 3,928,360 
2895 399 obey 


Network 4,140,613 2,647,160 3,500,778 
Radio 28%, 16%, 23%, 
Network 511,895 1,810,742 2,612,539 
Television 3° 11 16%, 
Magazine 1,060,836 1,071,736 834,058 
Sections Te i bg fa BU 


Newspapers 4,942,119 5,665,086 5,039,849 


34%, 34%, at 
TOTAL 14,710,076 16,353,898 15,915,584 
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papers and magazines to win a better-than-half share. 


cats Fe! ee 


Total expenditures rose and network television gained 
but magazines maintained the lead. 


as 


1953-1954. «1955. s«1956.-—S «1957: TOTAL 


9,121,529 7,915,381 9,626,769 10,551,896 9,531,562 67,384,389 
72%, 639, © 70%, 68% 62, | hae 
4 


306,784 63,700 Unavailable Unavailable 3,029,281 | 


27, 0 . (4%) 


1,801,838 3,268,859 2,540,780 2,940,890 4,291,891 20,549,821 


14% 26% 1, 19%, 267, 208 


917,515 763,787 1,032,465 1,214,250 720,575 6,773,038 


8%, 6%, 8%, oy. Die 6%, 3 1 


E 

528,137 568,100 408,688 849,110 1,089,605 6,786,807 
) ° ° of 

Ay, 38% Ah BT 


12,675,803 12,516,127 13,672,402 15,556,146 15,633,633 104,523,336 


Network television pushed aside network radio, news- — 


1953 1954 1955 1956 = 1957 TOTAL 


5,093,644 4,357,183 4,584,087 4,817,505 5,407,625 37,402,191 
245/209 20%, 21e 2h 


4,790,39| 4,046,352 880,134 Unavailable Unavailable 20,005,428 
° 
7 Bg 18, 4%, 


4,641,928 §,311,927 9,434,493 10,430,295 11,986,434 46,740,253 : 


22°/, 24°, 41%, 467, 54% 


1,186,357 1,907,772 2,686,852 1,920,906 1,187,523 11 856,040 


bY, ee 


an 
5,399,824 6,534,976 5,683,412 5,426,085 3,437,208 42,128,559 


25%, 29%, © 24%, 249, 16%, os ea 
21,112,144 22,158,210 23,268,978 22,594,791 22,018,790 150,132,471 
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j . 


ae Insurance Network television displaced network radio for a one 
; quarter share but magazines still held the greater slice. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957. TOTAL 


Aagazines 3,892,568 3,961,393 4,343,586 4,495,038 6,133,847 7,905,99 | 8,991,945 8,222,208 47,946,576 


43%, ao, 3877, 34%, 39°, 44%, 44% 377; 40%, 


Yetwork 2,852,728 3,284,269 3,335,753 2,226,930 2,212,554 2,060,608 Unavailable Unavailable 15,972,842 
) M ° to} 

‘adio 31% 327, 297, Sav 14%, Le (21%) 
\ 

Jetwork 79,450 391,370 605,061 1,413,859 1,765,272 2,219,079 4,555,294 6,084,577 17,113,962 
elevision Ly, 4, 5%, Bik Bove 12°), gi hag 28%, 14%, 
Aagazine 80,584 12,195 803,215 948,480 1,379,155 1,707,693 2,165,730 2,508,325 9,605,377 
Lee of ° ° ° ° 

ections _ 1 : 1°, ge he 9%, LE LAs 8%, 


4 


ispapers 2,205,710 2,618,267 2,440,443 © 4,039,095 4,183,313 4,227,921 4,675,962 5,431,234 29,821,945 
24°], 25°, 217, 315 a1, 24%, 23°, 24%, 25: 


OTAL 9111040 10,267,494 11,528,058 13,123,402 15,674,141 18,121,292 20,388,931 22,246,344 120,460,702 


ce 


$ 


lewelry, Photo, Razors, 


a,8 2 ee ee O lion's share as shee 
Writing Equipment radio declined and magazines recouped. 


1950 1951 E952 eles: 1954 1955 1956 1957. TOTAL 


10,730,538 11,645,146 10,693,354 10,732,739 10,017,684 12,282,417 13,603,572 15,155,663 94,861,113 


hagazines | 

: | 472 age], S89. 325 95S by, 29°), 318, 32%, 
letwork 6,739,179 5,882,978 5,365,983 6,355,882 7,011,739 5,256,541 Unavailable Unavailable 36,612,302 

1 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 

adio BO 229, 2199 19 1TH ALY, (187%) 
letwork 1,605,030 4,646,214 6,332,629 10,292,986 18,190,503 25,584,707 26,821,810 27,538,185 121,012,064 
elevision ae 17%, 29°): 30%, 45%, 52%, 57%, 57% = 41, 
lagazine 976,170 1,051,255 1,463,959 1,274,102 1,555,962 1,274,312 1,090,842 974,988 9,661,590 
ections 4°, 4%, bY, 4%, 4%, 3% 3% 2% 3% 
Diepanén 2,713,304 3,395,444 4,580,567 4,897,995 3,587,306 4,322,482 4,995,549 4,455,619 32,948,266 


oe ee ae ey, 1S 10%, 11 
SE ee RE RE SR SS eel eS SS ee ee ee ee 
be 

OTAL 22,764,221 26,621,037 28,436,492 33,553,704 40,363,194 48,720,459 46511,773 48,124,455 295,095,335 


; 
= 
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LI 4 [ Win Legal or voluntary restrictions for some in this group made 
Iquor, ee y e daily newspapers and magazines the odds-on choice. 


1950 195] 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957. TOTAL 


Magazines 23,044,452 27,164,322 25,786,647 26,374,821 26,497,939 29,264,913 30,410,434 32,932,976 221,476,504 


Al, 39% 6) 385, 36% AB 7 36 ab 


Nerval 2,530,329 2,697,826 —«*1,994,102 «1,723,429 2,868,245 —*1,717,534 Unavailable Unavailable 13,531,465 
= te) °o fo] ° °o 
Radio 4%, 4%, ae v Ag fi 4°, 7 he (3%) 4 
Network 1,569,085 5,633,273 5,687,282 5,357,316 6,446,915 7,252,288 7,876,125 —8, 750,037 48,572,321 

wie ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Television 375 8%, 8%, Ts 8%, CAE aye cage 8%, 
Magazine 650,087 524,527 «389,849 «= «291,915 332,535 «1,344,678 ~—«*1, 157,068 2,265,966 6,956,625 
Sections a ss Le * * 23 Ly, 3%); 1 
Newspapers  28:887,908 34,107,996 33,954,454 40,571,396 39,909,392 38,564,514 45,962,076 49,625,839 311,583,575 


51% 48°/, 50% 557, B35 50%, 54%, 53°, 52 ; 


TOTAL 56,681,861 70,127,944 67,812,334 74,318,877 76,055,026 78,143,927 85,405,703 93,574,818 602,120,490 
a . = 
Media Newspapers retained the major share as total 
expenditures rose, dropped, then rose. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957. TOTAL 


Magazines 660,042 1,010,227 759,397 «= 844,775 642,451 —*1,.212,552 2,168,732 «3,237,237 10,535,413. 
207, 26%, 127, 18% 10% 1255 ee 26%, 18%, i 


Network 136,619 17,197 409,497 54,494 262,552 707,032 Unavailable Unavailable 1,587,391 


Radio 4%, * 1s ] 4h 4%, Tes (4°/,) d 
Network 85,335 846,319 1,061,614 189,326 599,782 2,065,628 2,863,091 + —«.2,030,071_~——-9,741, 166 

Television 3%, 227); 17% 4%, 10% 2176 2656.7 1016 17%, ® 
Magazine 15,388 115,468 500,835 111,948 93,562 490,936 583,733 «1,91 1,870. 
Sections O * 2% 142/ 2 1y%, 4°, BY, 3%, 


Newspapers 2,410,116 2,037,344 3,871,010 3,010,849 4,707,608 5,948,245 5,643,743 6,700,548 34,329,463 


73%, S27, 625 667. TA) 80: 61S Se ee 
TOTAL 3,292,112 3,926,475 6,216,986 4,600,279 6,324,341 10,027,019 11,166,502 12,551,589 58,105,303. 
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\ + 


\ Soft Goods _ Newspapers scored increased billings even while 
soft goods total expenditures went into decline. 


————- - 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957. TOTAL 


lagazines ? 6,310,873 6,395,782 6,683,976 7,581,326 8,194,604 8,827,740 8,234,042 6,590,628 58,818,971 
BOW Se CIS IO 99 EAT O39 BES 


letwork 146,841 367,602 607,861 13,139 Unavailable Unavailable —_1,135,443 
. ° ° fe} ° 
adio O 3% 4% 6% 1% O (2%) 
letwork 95,685 ‘1,247,042 833,402 241,287 216,203 378,330 457,119 3,469,068 
cer ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
elevision 7 bd fe Ieee ae O 27 2/6 o75 4%o 4% 
lagazine 384,345 175,994 489,132 470,655 685,280 1,812,086 2,441,597 2,122,082 _— 8,581,171 
\ . ° °o ° ° ° 
ections 4%, yg 6% 557 bY, 14% 18S, ‘ese 10% 
lewspapers 584,565 535,995 483,479 1,294,986 ~—«:11,238,210 ~—- 2,193,799 ~—-:1,902,957 —- 2,760,194 —:10,994, 185 


8%, 75 (A 139% 2, 17% {577 2376 13%; 


OTAL 7,375,468 8,501,654 8,857,591 9,954,828 ‘10,372,520 ‘13,049,828 12,956,926 11,930,023 82,998,838 
Tobacco - Network radio lost to network television's gain 
as magazines and newspapers held their own. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957. TOTAL 


hagazines 10,902,728 11,553,786 12,723,393 13,265,531 15,032,349 15,908,365 16,339,967 19,426,598 115,152,717 
Z BO A199, 1B e169, BY 19/208 215k ge 


iwork 21,457,331 20,095,428 . 15,915,888 14,959,682 10,779,104 10,629,246 Unavailable Unavailable 93,836,679 
ot °o 
adio 40%, sag 225% 18% 137, Page (22°) 
fatwork 6,058,609 17,161,193 27,337,296 35,483,323 42,395,244 41,119,614 40,016,626 48,002,602 257,574,507 
élevision Blo tee 399 | 44s) BIS apie ROS 2529 7 eae 
Aagazine 2,840,737 2,197,685 _—+1,972,799 2,711,105 —«-2, 159,969 3,428,043 ~—«3,756,882 —«8,906,831 27,974,051 
ections 6%, 355 ch A 4°%, 3 4°, 5%, T07, 5% 


lewspapers 12,288,088 11,305,241 12,567,606 14,859,316 12,212,385 14,843,490 20,262,786 15,373,781 113,712,693 
Boe Ne IBY: me 6 189. IS TIS 25% 6 WI 19% 


OTAL 53,547,493 62,313,333 70,516,982 81,278,957 82,579,051 85,928,758 80,376,261 91,709,812 608,250,647 
v 
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T | rT ti n ae Newspapers far and away outpaced the competition a 
. fanspo d 10 with magazines railing and the others far behind. o 
oe 

. a 
1950 195] 1952 1953 1954 2... 1955 1956 1957 ToTaL 


Magazines 5,908,840 7,465,312 9,195,315 9,553,835 8,762,282 10,720,722 10,114,861 ‘12,847,540 74,568,707 
RO aay 48%, 43, 7 3075 35% a2, 37, 38% 


Network 870,332 963,280 «800,192 «822,658 ~—=«395, 183 28,000 Unavailable Unavailable nok 
Radio BY, bh A A B%) i 
Network 583,668 839,270 508,140 «642,708 -—«41,754,342 «4,328, 28 
Television O O O 3 So 2 29, 2%, 5Y, 1% a 

7 5 
Magazine 31,370 4,745 12,203 82,344 68,496 190,256 217,365 122,345 729, IA 
Sections * - * : ’ ee 1% is eee | 


ie] 
ae 


a 


Newspapers 7.903.639 8,526,975 9,248,025 11,200,431 14,265,525 19,008,114 20,763,645 20,374,428 I 1,290,782 
54%, 50%, 48%, 507, B9y, 62%, 65%, 58%, 57%, Ef 


TOTAL 14,714,181 16,960,312 19,255,735 22,242,936 24,330,726 30,455,232 31,738,579 35,098,655 194,796,356 


: This assorted group made network television Bt 
isce aneous and magazines their one, two choice. e 


1950 1951 1952-s«1953.- «1954 = s«d195H.Ss«d'956~—Ss«*d1:957 be 


Magazines 12,014,288 13,093,240 12,396,796 13,973,491 13,394,859 14,650,232 20,472,248 19,098,874 119,094, 0288 


43%, 38% 38% 8 0% ee 


ie 


‘sia vice 


Network 7,783,224 9,240,839 7,221,945 7,696,228 8,414,757 7,825,605 Unavailable Unavailable 48,182,598 


=a 
) 
Radio 28%, 2 2 2 be i 
Network 892,157 3,906,846 6,844,558 9,419,846 18,429 17,589,954 24,922,352 26,524,515 103,281,657 
Television EA 16 21% 28 £ 29 BP AB 3 e 
* 
Magazine 1,876,567 2,480,292 1,926,838 ~—«*1,138,808 «892,017 ‘1,320,047 «3,414,187 2,217,199 15,265,955 
Sections Ty, hy 6%, 3%, 2%, 3°/, 6%, 4°/, 59, | 
Ey 
Newspapers 5,306,393 6,008,098 4,306,359 4,814,951 4,682,709 6,668,584 6,024,911 4,901,527 42,713, S32 
19% Weds 13%, 139, 125% 14S Ae 9°), By E 
+ 
TOTAL 27,872,629 34,729,315 32,696,496 37,043,324 40,565,771 48,054,422 54,833,698 52,742,115 328,537,770 : 


gi 
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nd now... 
new proof of the Sales Power 


of CONFIDENCE 


In high advertising councils, where conflicting competitive claims 


must be met and resolved, the selling influence of reliable en- 
dorsements has long been recognized. But charting their precise 
sales value has been difficult. 


Now that value has been measured, with authority, in a study 
Just completed by Crossley S-D Surveys, Inc., in consultation 
with the Advertising Research Foundation. 


And seldom has the power of magazines to sell, because 


they convince, been more clearly demonstrated. 


When women heads of households were asked to name all 
the seals or endorsements they could think of, including 
Government stamps, magazines won three out of the top 
four places. 


One of the documented figures in this report reveals: 


40,930,000 Homemakers are influenced 


in their buying decisions 
by the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal. 


This phenomenal figure is more than a statistic; it is a surging vote 
of confidence in the integrity of this magazine. It is the reward, 
perhaps, of 73 years of being faithful to truth in advertising. 
The complete study will be shown, on request, to any advertiser 


re or agency now setting up 1959 marketing plans. 


dro © : 
ro wr Say (jood Housekeeping 


Bern UX Creates a Climate of Confidence TUL. 
ss ' 
for Your Advertising < Guarantee 


d by Mt 


Good Housekeeping 


A HEARST MAGAZINE 
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ELLS THE PRODUCT STORY 


McCall’s Use-Tested® Tag reports the findings 
McCall’s editors on how the product actually worl 
under home-use and laboratory conditions—telling 
product story in terms of greatest interest to the cu 

tomer: What will it do for me? 


1S wee 


LWAYS WITH THE PRODUCT 


McCall’s Use-Tested Tag is one salesman on the job a 
the time—ready to tell the sales story when a salesn 
isn’t on hand; providing friendly “sales-talk’’ mate 

when he is available. 


IVES A THIRD-PARTY ENDORSEME 


McCall’s Use-Tested Tag speaks to the customer 

the authority of McCall’s Magazine .. . a trusted, Té 
spected source of information about ideas and produet 
for the home. 


“we used at and We like ul i To learn how to put the power of McCall’s Use-Tes 


program behind your product, see your McCall’s repi 
sentative—or drop a line to McCall’s, 230 Park Ave} 
. New York 17, N. Y. 


: McCalls 


a ay ‘ib the magazine of Togetherness... circulation now more than 5,300,000 


